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r 1 1HE use of Fables for language and moral les- 
-^ sons in the primary classes of the Boston 
Training School led to the gradual adaptation 
of a considerable number to children's modes of 
thought and speech. For the plan of the teach- 
ing, and its partial development, indebtedness is 
gratefully acknowledged to the Oswego School, 
and to Miss M. E. M. Jones of London, its first 
teacher of methods. 

We have seen nothing finer in teaching than 
the building up of these little stories in conver- 
sational lessons — first to illustrate some mental 
or moral trait; then to detach the idea from its 
story-picture, and find illustrations for it in some 
other act or incident. And nothing can be more 
gratifying as a result, than, through the trans- 
parency of childish hearts, to watch the growth 
of right conduct from the impulses derived from 
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the teaching ; and so the laying of the founda- 
tions of future Tightness of character. 

But, however excellent a line of teaching may 
be known to be, the pressure in regular lines of 
work is so great that, as a rule, general lessons 
take an uncertain hold, unless clearly defined in 
subject-matter and made a part of the required 
programme. 

The desire to give the Fables to children at 
the time in their lives when their teachings will 
have greatest influence, and to present them in 
such a style as to make them available to teachers 
and attractive to children, has led to the prepara- 
tion of the present child's version. 

The book is therefore first a Reader; then a 
means of Language Culture ; and last, but by 
no means least, a partial manual of practical 
Ethics. 

So far from attempting to render the fables in 
monosyllables, as is dojie in an English edition, 
the aim has been to choose such words as chil- 
dren of eight and nine ought to know ; in brief, 
to present the Fables in the best language that 
children can grasp and retain. We have secured 
the co-operation of a number of writers, in order 
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to give interest and variety to the style. Some 
of the most sprightly renderings in the early part 
of the book are by Annie Moore, a contributor to 
" St. Nicholas/' " Youth's Companion," and other 
children's magazines. 

Like most collections, the list of Fables em- 
braces a few not attributed to iEsop, the interest 
of the lessons being thought to be of more con- 
sequence than their authorship. While many of 
them contain lessons and suggest applications 
that are beyond the comprehension of childhood, 
there is in each either a good to appropriate or 
a fault to shun, plainly indicated, and so natur- 
ally interwoven in the story as to be a part of 
its life. 

In the Appendix may be found added sugges- 
tions to teachers. 

The Supplement presents selections from La 
Fontaine, and a few of the best known from 
Krilof, the Russian ^sop. 

Jean de La Fontaine (1621-1695) was a French 
poet, and the greatest of French fabulists. He 
wrote a great many original fables, and rendered 
in verse the most familiar of ^sop's. The trans- 
lation into English is by Elizur Wright. 
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Krilof was also very celebrated and greatly 
beloved. When he died in 1844, children of all 
classes united in contributions for a statue in 
his memory. It illustrates on its pedestal two 
of his fables and various animals of which he 
wrote. 

The subjoined life of jEsop is from the intro- 
duction to the English edition, by George T. 
Townsend. There is little to interest children 
in it, except the fact that for so many centuries 
the stories were handed down by tradition or 
manuscript, and that they have been known to 
every generation of people. Other facts may 
also be simply pictured illustrative of his life 
and time. 
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rriHE life of iEsop, like that of Homer, the 
-^ most famous of Greek poets, is involved in 
much obscurity. Sardis, the capital of Lydia ; 
Samos, a Greek island ; Mesembria, an ancient 
colony in Thrace ; and CotiaBum, the chief city 
of a province of Phrygia, contend for the dis- 
tinction of being his birthplace. Although the 
honor thus claimed cannot be definitely assigned 
to any one of these places, yet there are a few 
incidents now generally accepted by scholars as 
established facts relating to the birth, life, and 
death of iEsop. He is, by an almost universal 
consent, allowed to have been born about the 
year 620 B.C., and to have been by birth a slave. 
He was owned by two masters in succession, 
Xanthus and Jadmon, both inhabitants of Samos, 
the latter of whom gave him his liberty as a 
reward for his learning and wit. One of the 
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privileges of a freedman in the ancient republics 
of Greece was the permission to take an active 
interest in public affairs ; and ^sop, like the 
philosophers Phaedo, Menippus, and Epictetus, in 
later times, raised himself from the indignity of 
a servile condition to a position of high renown. 
In his desire alike to instruct and to be in- 
structed, he travelled through many countries, 
and among others came to Sardis, the capital of 
the famous king of Lydia, the great patron, in 
tliat day, of learning and of learned men. At 
the court of Croesus he met with Solon, Thales, 
and other sages, and is related so to have pleased 
his royal master by the part he took in the con- 
versations held with these philosophers that he 
applied to him an expression which has since 
passed into a proverb — /laWov 6 ^pv^, "The 
Phrygian has spoken better than all." 

On the invitation of Croesus he fixed his resi- 
dence at Sardis, and was employed by that mon- 
arch in various difficult and delicate affairs of 
State. In his discharge of these commissions he 
visited the different petty republics of Greece. 
At one time he is found in Corinth, and at an- 
other in Athens, endeavoring, by the narration 
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of some of his wise fables, to reconcile the in- 
habitants of those cities to the administration of 
their rulers. One of these missions, undertaken 
at the command of Croesus, was the occasion of 
his death. Having been sent to Delphi with a 
large sum of gold for distribution among the 
citizens, he was so indignant at their covetous- 
ness that he refused to divide the money, and 
sent it back to his master. The Delphians, en- 
raged at this treatment, accused him of impiety, 
and, in spite of his sacred character as ambassa- 
dor, executed him as a public criminal. But the 
great fabulist did not lack posthumous honors, 
for a statue was erected to his memory at Athens, 
the work of Lysippus, one of the most famous 
of Greek sculptors. These few facts are all that 
can be relied on with any degree of certainty 
in reference to the birth, life, and death of 
-^sop. 
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THE VSTOLF AND THE LAMB. 

ONE day a Wolf and a Lamb happened to 
come at the same time to drink from a 
brook that ran down the side of the mountain. 

The Wolf wanted very much to eat the Lamb, 
but meeting him, as he did, face to face, he 
thought he must find some excuse for doing so. 

So he began by trying to pick a quarrel, and 
said angrily, — 

"How dare you come to my brook, and 
muddy the water so that I cannot drink it ? 
What do you mean?" 

The Lamb, very much alarmed, said gently, 
'' I do not see how it can- be that I have spoiled 

ft 

the water. You stand higher up the stream, and 
the water runs from you to me, not from me 
to you." 

"Be that as it may," said the Wolf, "you 
are a rascal all the same, for I have heard that 
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qu)ir'-re! fin'-grl-ly a'-larmeiJ rtis'-cal ar'-gue pounced' 

last year you said bad things of me behind my 
back." 

"Oh, dear Mr. Wolf," cried the poor Lamb, 
" that could not he, for a year ago I was not 
bom." 

Finding it of no use to argue any more, the 
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Wolf began to snarl and show his teeth. Com- 
ing closer to the Lamb, he said, " You little 
wretch, if it was not you, it was your father; 
so it's all the same," and he pounced upon the 
poor Lamb, and ate her up. 
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ter'-ri-ble crea'-ture treni'-ble fright'-ened sflr-prise' 

When people mean to do bad and cruel things, 
they can easily make excuses for it. 

Topic for Language LeBBons: The Wolf's cruelty. How 
would he have liked to have the Lainb behave to give him an 
excuse for it? (See Appendix.) 
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THE FOX AND THE LION. 

A LITTLE Fox was out playing one day, 
when a Lion came roaring along. " Dear 
me/' said the Fox, as he hid behind a tree, "I 
never saw a Lion before. What a terrible crea- 
ture ! His voice makes me tremble." 

The next time the Fox met the Lion, he was 
not so much afraid, but he said to himself, "I 
wish he would not make such a noise ! " 

The third time they met, the Fox was not 
frightened at all. He ran up to the Lion, and 
said, "What are you roaring about?" And the 
Lion was so taken by surprise, that he walked 
away without saying a word. 

Language Study : What would the lucky little Fox say about 
being afraid of Lions ? Would he be right ? What is the lesson ? 
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THE DOG AND HIS SHADOW. 

A DOG once had a nice piece of meat for his 
-i^^ dinner. Some say that it was stolen, but 
others, that it had been given him by a butcher, 
which we will hope was the case. 




Dogs like best to eat at home, and he went 
trotting along witb the meat in his mouth, as 
happy as a king. 

"On his way there was a stream to cross, and 
as the water was still and clear, he stopped to 
take a look at it. What should he see, as he 
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depths quick thoughts clos'-er au'-tumu 

gazed into its bright depths, but a dog as big 
as himself, looking up at him, and lo! the dog 
had meat in his mouth. 

"I'll try to get that," said he; "then what a 
feast I shall have." As quick as thought he 
snapped at the meat, but in doing so he had 
to open his mouth, and his own piece fell to 
the bottom of the stream. 

Then he saw that the other dog had lost his 
piece, too. He went sadly home. That day he 
had only his thoughts to dine upon. What do 
you think they were ? 

Language Study: Tell what lesson this fable was written to 
teach. What do you know about the shadow-dog? 
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THE LARK AND HER YOUNG ONES. 

A LARK had made her nest in Spring in a 
field of young, green wheat. Her little 
ones had been growing larger and stronger all 
the Summer, while the wheat grew taller and 
closer about their home. 

As Autumn drew near, the young birds were 
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e-nough' (-nuff) neigh'-bors (na'-) har'-veat-ing stSrt'-led 

almost old enough to fly, and the wheat was 
nearly ripe. 

One day the owner of the wheat-field came' 
by, and the little Larks heard him say to his 
son, "Here will be a fine harvesting of wheat. 




I must send to all my neighbors to come and 
help me gather it in." 

This startled the birds. They could hardly 
wait for their mother to come home to move 
them to a place of safety. 

" There is no need for moving yet, my chil- 
dren," said the mother. But when she left 
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u'-6u-al ex-fict'-ly (egz-) eag'-er cous'-ins (ciiz-) 

them, as usual, the next morning, she charged 
them to listen to what the farmer said, if he 
came again, and to remember so as to tell her 
exactly what it was, when she came back to 
them. 

After a few days the owner of the field 
came again, and the eager birds listened to get 
more news for their mother. 

"Since our neighbors have not come," the 
farmer said, "go and ask your uncles and cous- 
ins to come and help us, for our wheat is ready 
to hatvest." 

"We must move now ! we must surely move ! " 
said the young Larks, " or the reapers will come 
and kill us all." 

"Not yet," said the mother; "the man who 
only sends to his friends to help him is not to 
be feared -, but watch and listen, if he comes 
again." 

And by and by he came. Seeing the wheat 
so ripe that it was shedding its grain, he said, 
" To-morrow we will come ourselves and cut 
the wheat." 

And when the birds told this to their mother, 
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boast'-ing Sar'-nest pgr'-fume com'-fort hgrbs 

she said, "It is time now to be off, my chil- 
dren, for the man is in earnest this time. He 
no longer trusts to others to do his work, but 
means to do it himself." 



Self help is the best help. 

Language Study : How did the young Larks get their wisdom ? 
What story would they tell to their own little ones next summer ? 
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THE DRUM AND THE VASE OF SWEET 

HERBS. 

A DRUM was once boasting to a Vase of 
Sweet Herbs in this way : " Listen to me ! 
My voice is loud and can be heard far off. I 
stir the hearts of men so that when they hear 
my bold roaring, they march out bravely to 
battle." 

The Vase spoke no words, but gave out a 
fine, sweet perfume, that filled the air, and 
seemed to say : " I cannot speak, and it is not 
well to be proud, but I am full of good things 
that are hidden within me, and that gladly 
come forth to give cheer and comfort. But you, 
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prec'-i-pice feedMng ca'-pgred mead'-ow greed-y 

you have nothing in you but noise, and you 
must be struck to make you give that out. I 
would not boast if I were you." 

Language Study: Naftie some of the herbs that give out a 
sweet fragrance. What is it to boast? 
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THE ^ATOLF AND THE GOAT. 

A WOLF saw a Goat feeding at the top of 
-^--^ a steep precipice, where he could not reach 
her. "My dear friend," said the Wolf, "be 
careful! I am afraid you will fall and break 
your neck. Do come down to the meadow, 
where the grass is fresh and green." 

"Are you very hungry?" said the Goat. 
"And is it your dinner-time? And would you 
like to eat me? I think I will not go down to 
the meadow to-day, thank you." 

And she capered about on the edge of the 
rock, still looking down at the greedy Wolf. 



To give a false reason is to practice deceit. 

Language Study : The greedy Wolf. The difference between 
acting a falsehood and telling one. 
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coiiii'-try wftg'-ons dis-tiirb' troubMe 

THE TWO FROGS. 

ONCE there were two Frogs who were dear 
friends. 

One lived in a deep pond in the woods, where 
the trees hung over the water, and where no one 
came to disturb him. 

The other lived in a small pool. This was 
not a good place for a Frog, or any one else, to 
live in, for the country road passed through 
the pool, and all the horses and wagons had to 
go that way, so that it was not quiet like the 
pond, and the horses made the water muddy 
and foul. 

One day the Frog from the pond said to the 
other, "Do come and live with me: I have 
plenty of food and water, and nothing to dis- 
turb me; and it is so pleasant in my pond. 
Now here there is very little food, and not 
much water, and the road passes through your 
pool, so that you must always be afraid of 
passers-by." 

"Thank you," said the other Frog; "you are 
very kind, but I am quite content here. There is 
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vis'-it cftr'-ried h^wk ad-vioe' to'-wards 

water enough ; those who pass never trouble me ; 
and as to food, I had a good dinner day before 
yesterday. I am • so used to this place, you 
know, and I do not like change. But come 
and see me as often as you can." 

The next time the Frog from the pond came 
to visit his friend, he could not find him. 

"Too late!" sang a Bird, who lived in a 
tree that overhung the pool. 

"What do you mean?" said the Frog. 

" Dead and gone ! " said the Bird. " Run over 
by a wagon and killed, two days ago, and a 
big Hawk came and carried him off." 

"Alas! if he had only taken my advice, he 
might have been well and happy now," said 
the Frog, as he turned sadly towards home; 
" but he would have his way, and I have lost 
my friend." 

Wilful people will not listen to reason. 

Iianguage Study : What did the Frog from the wood give as 
reasond for a change of home? What were the reasons for not 
changing ? W^hich were the better ones ? 
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THE LION AND THE MOUSE. 
T"T once happened that a liungry Lion woke 
-*- to find a Mouse just under his paw. He 
caught the tiny creature, and was about to 
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make a mouthful of him, when the little fellow 
looked up, and began to beg for his life. 

In most piteous tones the Mouse said; "If 
you would only spare my life now, Lion, 
I would be sure to repay you!" 
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e'-vil prompt'-ly res'-cue cfip'-tive sSr'-vice 

The Lion laughed scornfully at this, but he 
lifted his paw, and let his brave prisoner go 
free. 

It befell the great Lion, not long afterward, 
to be in as evil a case as had been the helpless 
Mouse. And it came about that his life was to 
be saved by the keeping of the promise he had 
ridiculed. 

He was caught by some hunters, who bound 
him with strong rope, while they went away 
to find means for killing him. 

Hearing his loud groans, the Mouse came 
promptly to his rescue, gnawed the great rope, 
and set the royal captive free. 

" You laughed," he said, " at the idea of my 
being able to be of service to you. You little 
thought I should repay you. But you see it 
has come to pass that you are as grateful to 
me as I was once to you." 



The weak have their place in the world as 
truly as the strong. 

Language Lesson : Helpfulness. — 1. A kind heart. 2. A grate- 
ful one. The Lion's strength ; the perseverance of the mouse. 
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stiiit'-ting stretched dread'-ful fierce 

THE MOUSE, THE CAT. AND THE COCK. 

A YOUNG Mouse, that had not seen much 
of the world, came home one day and 
said : " Oh, mother ! I have had such a fright ! 
I saw a great creature strutting about on two 
legs. I wonder what it was! On his head was 
a red cap. His eyes were fierce and stared at 
me, and he had a sharp mouth. 

"All at once he stretched his lon^ neck, and 
opened his mouth so wide, and roared so loud, 
that I thought he was going to eat me up, and 
I ran home as fast as I could. I was sorry 
that I met him, for I had just seen a lovely 
animal, greater even than he, and would have 
made friends with her. She had soft /ur like 
ours, only it was gray and white. Her eyes 
were mild and sleepy, and she looked at me 
very gently, and waved her long tail from side 
to side. I thought she wished to speak to me, 
and I would have gone near her, but that 
dreadful thing began to roar, and I ran away." 

" My dear child," said the mother, " you did 
well to run away. The fierce thing you speak 



J 
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mln'-ute (-it) en'-e-my sul'-try trgl'-Used 

of would have done you no harm. It was a 
harmless Cock. But that soft, pretty thing was 
the Cat, and she would have eaten you up in a 
minute, for she is the worst enemy you have in 
the whole world." 

Language Study : Tell what the Moase saw to admire in the 
Cat, and what the mother saw iu the very same things. What is 
the lesson of the fable ? 



THE FOX AND THE GRA.PES. 

"TT was a sultry day, and the Fox was almost 
-^ famishing with hunger and thirst. He was 
just saying to himself that anything would be 
acceptable, when, looking up, he spied some great 
clusters of ripe, black grapes, hanging from a 
trellised vine. 

"What luck!" he said; "if only they weren't 
quite so high, I should be sure of a fine feast ! 
I wonder if I can get them? I can think of 
nothing that would refresh me so." 

Jumping into the air is not the easiest thing in 
the world for a Fox to do ; but he gave a great 
spring, and nearly reached the lowest clusters. 



-5:SOP8 FABLES. 
afiiKjeSd' atrSngth grum'-bling gr6§d'-y 




"I'll do biiltor iiust tirat:/ 
he said. 

He triod again and again, 
but did uut succeed as well as 
at first. Finding, at last, that 
he was losing his strength, and 
that he had little chance of 
getting the grapes, he walked 
of£ slowly, 
grumbling 
"The gra 
are sour, i 1 



not at all fit for my eating. I'll leave them to 
the greedy birds. They eat anything." 
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ftwV-ward-ly ap-pear'-ance at-tempV fdr'-ward 

Language Study: The untruthful Fox. Tell a story of a 
boy or girl wishing and trying to do a thing and yet failing; 
then saying, " I don't care/' or, " I would not if I could." 



-ooj»:o«- 



THE CRAB AND ITS MOTHER. 

ny JTY child/' said a Crab to her son, "why 

-^-^ do you walk so awkwardly? If you 
wish to make a good appearance, you should 
go straight forward, and not in that one-sided 
manner." 

"I do wish to make a good appearance, 
mamma," said the young Crab ; " and if you will 
show me how, I will try to walk straight 
forward." 

"' Why this is the way, of course," said the 
mother, as she started off to the right. " No, 
this is the way," said she, as she made another 
attempt, to the left. 

The little Crab smiled. "When you learn to 
do it yourself, you can teach me," he said, and 
he went back to his play. 



Example is better than precept. 



18 
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w^'-lowed 



THE WOLF AND THE CRANE. 

ONE day a Wolf, who was eating his dinner 
much too fast, swallowed a bone, which 
stuck in his throat, and pained him very much. 
He tried to get it out, but could not. 




Just then he saw a Crane passing by. "Dear 
friend," said he to the Crane, "there is a bone 
sticking in my throat. You have a good long 
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reached ought fdr'-est. 

neck; can't you reach down and pull it out? I 
will pay you well for it." 

"I'll try," said the Crane. Then he put his 
head into the Wolf's mouth, between his sharp 
teeth, and reached down, and pulled out the 
bone. 

" There ! " said the Wolf, " I am glad it is 
out; I must be more careful another time." 

"If you will pay me, I will go now," said the 
Crane. 

" Pay you, indeed ! " cried the Wolf. " Be 
thankful that I did not bite your head off 
when it was in my mouth. You ought to be 
content with that." 

Iianguage Study ; In what character does the Wolf appear in 
this story I What trace do you see of the greedy Wolf ? what of 
the cruel one ? yrhat of the deceitful one ? 



-«»o5*:c 



THE AXE AND THE TREES. 

ONCE upon a time a man came to a forest 
to ask the Trees if they would give him 
some wood to make a handle for his Axe. 
The Trees thought this was very little to 
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moum'-ful-ly suf'-fer bus'-y (biz-) sc&rce'-ly 

ask, and they gave him a good piece of hard 
wood. But as soon as the man had fitted the 
handle to his Axe, he went to work to chop 
down all the best Trees in the forest. 

As they fell groaning and crashing to the 
ground, they said mournfully one to another, 
" We suffer for our own foolishness." 

Language Study: Which was the stronger at the start, the 
Trees or the Man? Which, when the Trees had helped the Man to 
an axe ? What is the lesson ? 



-ootOioo- 



THE ANTS AND THE GRASSHOPPERS. 

rr^HE An£s and the Grasshoppers lived in the 
-^ great field. The Ants were busy all the 
time gathering a store of grain to lay by for 
Winter use. They gave themselves so little 
pleasure that their merry neighbors, the Grass- 
hoppers, came at last to take scarcely any notice 
of them. 

When the frost came, it put an end to the 
work of the Ants and the merry-making of the 
Grasshoppers. But one fine Winter's day, wheA 
the Ants were employed in spreading their grain 
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pcr'-ish'ing chanced a-buDd'-ance ftc'-tive 

in the sun to dry, a Grasshopper, who was nearly 
perishing with hunger, chanced to pass by. 

"Good day to you, kind neighbor," said she; 
"will you not lend me a little food? I wUl cer- 
tainly pay you before this time next year." 




" How does it happen ttiat you have no food 
of your own?" asked an old Ant. "There was 
an abundance in the field where we lived all 
Summer, and your people seemed to be active 
enough. What were you doing, pray?" 

" Oh," said the Grasshopper, forgetting his 
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fdr-get'-ting in-ter-rupt'-ed Ju'-pi-ter 

hunger, "I sang all the day long, and all the 
night, too." 

" Well, then," interrupted the Ant, " if you 
found it so gay to sing all the Summer, you 
may as well try to dance away the Winter," 
and she went on with her work, all the while 
singing the old song : — 

"We ants never borrow; we ants never lend." 

Language Study : The virtue of the ants, and their fault. 



-ooJOioo- 



THE FROGS "WHO ASKED FOR A KING. 

r I IHERE were once some Frogs who lived to- 
-^ gether in a beautiful lake. They were a large 
company, and were very comfortable, but they 
came to think that they might be still happier 
if they had a King to rule over them. 

So they sent to Jupiter, their god, to ask 
him to give them a King. 

Jupiter laughed at their folly, for he knew 
that they were happier and better off as they 
were ; but he said to them, " Well, here is a King 
for you," and into the water he threw a big Log. 
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qui'et-ly ven'-tured swam stu'-pXd 

It fell with such a splash that the frogs were 
frightened, and hid themselves in the deep mud 
under the water. 

By and by, one braver than the rest peeped 
out to look at the King, and saw the Log, as 
it lay quietly on the top of the water. Soon 
they all came out of their hiding places, and 
ventured to look at their great King. 

As the Log did not move, they swam round 
it, and at last one by one hopped upon it. 

"This is not a King," said a wise old Frog; 
*^it is nothing but a stupid Log." 

Again they sent to Jupiter, and begged him 
to give them a King who could rule over them. 

Jupiter did not like to be disturbed again by 
the silly Frogs, but this time he sent them a 
Stork, saying, "You will have some one to 
rule over you now." 

As they saw the Stork solemnly walking 
down to the lake, they were delighted. 

" Ah ! " they said, " see how grand he looks ! 
How he strides along! How he throws back 
his head ! This is a King indeed. He shall rule 
over us," and they went joyfully to meet him. 
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But as their new King came nearer, he 
paused, stretched out his long neck, picked up 
the head Frog, and swallowed him at one 
mouthful. And then the next — and the next! 

"What is this?" cried the Frogs, and they 
began to draw back in terror. 




But the Stork with his long legs easily fol- 
lowed them to the water, and kept on eating 
them as fast as he could. 

*.'0h! if we had only been — " said the 
oldest Frog. He was going to add "content," 
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break'-fasfc a-mused' tim'-Id don'-key 

but was eaten up before he could finish the 
sentence. 

The Frogs cried to Jupiter to help them, but 
he would not listen. And the Stork-King ate 
them for breakfast, dinner, and supper, every 
day, till in a short time there was not a Frog 
left in the lake. 

Language Study : Can yon tell a story of having one's own 
way, and being sorry afterward for what came as a result of it ? 



■<»o}«?e 



THE ASS IN THE LION'S SKIN. 

AN Ass once put on a Lion's skin. It did 
not fit him very well, but he found that 
in it he could frighten all the timid, foolish 
little animals, so he amused himself by chasing 
them about. 

By and by he met a Fox, and tried to 
frighten him by roaring. 

"My dear Donkey," said the wise Fox, "you 
are braying, and not roaring. I might, perhaps, 
have been frightened by your looks, if you had 
not tried to roar; but I know your voice too 
well to mistake you for a Lion." 
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wXck'-ed cap'-X-tal c6n-sld'-er 

THE MICE IN COUNCIL. 

SOME little Mice, who lived in the walls of 
a house, met together one night, to talk of 
the wicked Cat, and to consider what could be 
done to get rid of her. The head Mice were 
Brown-back, Grey-ear, and White-whisker. 

" There is no comfort in tlie house," said 
Brown-back ; " if I but step into the pantry to 
pick up a few crumbs, down she comes, and I 
have hardly time to run to my nest again." 

"What can we do?" asked Grey-ear, "shall we 
all run at her at once and bite her, and frighten 
her away?" 

" No," said White-whisker ; " she is so bold we 
could not frighten her. I have thought of 
something better than that. Let us hang a bell 
round her neck. Then, if she moves, the bell 
will ring, and we shall hear it, and have time 
to run away." 

"0 yes! yes!" cried all the Mice. "That is 
a capital idea. We will bell the Cat ! Hurrah ! 
hm^rah ! No more fear of the Cat ! " and they 
danced In glee. 
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sub-sid'-ed an'-swered re-plied' 

When their glee had subsided a little, Brown- 
back asked, "But who will hang the bell round 
her neck?" 

No one. answered. "Will you?" he asked of 
White-whisker. 

" I don't think I can," replied White-whisker ; 
"I am lame, you know. It needs some one 
who can move quickly." 

"Will you. Grey-ear?" said Brown-back. 

" Excuse me," answered Grey-ear ; " I have not 
been well since that time when I was almost 
caught in the trap." 

"Who will bell the Cat, then?" said Brown- 
back. "If it is to be done, some one must do 
it." 

Not a sound was heard, and one by one the 
little Mice stole away to their holes, no better 
off than they were before. 



When there is trouble there is need of some 
one to act as well as some one to advise. 

Language Study: What do you think of the plan of the 
mice? and what of their excuses? 
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shSp'-herd'a 



THE KID AND THE ■WOLF. 

A KID coming home all alone one night 
met a big Wolf. " Oh, oh, I -know you 
will kill me," said the little Kid; "but please 




play me a tune, so that I may have one more 
dance before I die ; I am so fond of dancing." 

" Very well," said the Wolf, " I will try, for 
I would like to see you dance before I eat you." 

Then the Wolf took up the shepherd's pipe 
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re'al-ly swoop'ed lunch'-eon 

that was lying near, and began to play. But 
while he was playing, and the Kid was dancing 
a jig, the Dogs heard the sound, and came 
running up. 

"It is my own fault," said the Wolf, as the 
Dogs caught him. " My business is to kill 
Kids and eat them, and not to play for them 
to dance. Why did I try to be a Piper, when 
I am really only a Butcher?" 

"You didn't play very well, either," said 
the Kid. 

Language Study : What is a Kid ? Tell in writing how this 
one saved its life. 



-«»Oj©:;oo- 



THE HAWK AND THE NIGHTINGALE. 

A NIGHTINGALE sitting on the top of an 
oak, singing her morning song, was spied 
by a hungry Hawk, who swooped down and 
seized her. The frightened Nightingale prayed 
the Hawk to let her go. 

"If you are hungry," said she, "why not 
catch some large bird; I am not big enough 
for even a luncheon." 
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hftp'-peii mCr'-sel nois'-y fool'-ish 

"Do you happen to see many large birds fly- 
ing about ? " said the Hawk. " You are the only 
bird I have seen to-day, and I should be foolish in- 
deed to let you go for the sake of larger birds that 
are not in sight. A morsel is better than nothing." 

Language Study; State the little Nightingale's plea for its 
life, and tell what you think of it. 

THE CAT AND THE COCK. 
\ HUNGRY Cat, who had tried in vain to 
-'-^ find a Mouse for her supper, at last 
caught a young Cock. 




" You are a noisy creature," she said to him. 
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ex-cu'ses ' im'-age branch'-ing 

"You have lived long enough. You disturb 
every one in the house by your loud crowing 
in the morning." 

"You are mistaken," answered the Cock; "I 
disturb no one. I crow to wake the family. 
They would not know when to get up but for me." 

"Never mind," said the Cat; "don't trouble 
yourself to make excuses; I have had no break- 
fast, and no dinner; I shall eat you for my 
supper." 

Then, before he could say another word, she 
began to eat him. 



Language Study : Making excuses. What was the Cat's ex- 
cuse ? What did she say when the Cock showed her it was not a 
good one? 



-ooJO^oo- 



THE STAG AT THE LAKE. 

A STAG, one hot day, came to drink from a 
clear lake, and stopped to look at his own 
image in the water. 

" How beautiful are my fine spreading horns ! " 
said he. "How strong and graceful they are, 
branching from each side of my head! What a 
pity it is that my legs should be so thin and ugly ! " 
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des-pised' ftnt'-lers read'-y 

Just at this moment a lion came crashing through 
the forest, and made ready to spring upon him. 
Away went the stag! and the legs that he had ' 
despised would soon have carried him out of dan- 
ger; but when he came to the thick woods, his 
beautiful antlers, of which he had been so vain, 
caught in the branches, and held him fast until the 
lion came up and seized him. 



Sometimes we are proud of what is of little use 
to us, and forget to be thankful for the things that 
are our real help and strength. 
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THE HEN AND THE SV^ALLOVT". 

A HEN who had no nest of her own found 
some eggs, and, in the kindness of her heart, 
thought she would take care of them, and keep 
them warm. 

But they were the eggs of a viper ; and by and 
by the little snakes began to come out of the shell. 
A Swallow, who was passing, stopped to look at 
them. 

"What a. foolish creature you were, to hatch those 
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pr6b'-a-t)ly judg'-ment cSr'-tain-ly 

eggs ! " said the Swallow. " Don't you know that 
as soon as the little snakes grow big enough, they 
will bite some one — probably you^ first of all ?" 

" Then," said the Hen, as she stood on one leg, 
and looked at the ugly little snakes, first with one 
eye and then with the other, " you think I have 
done more harm than good ? " 

" I certainly do," said the Swallow ; and she flew 
away. 

Good judgment is, better than thoughtless kind- 
ness. 

Language Study : What use can boys and girls make of this 
storv? 
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STONE BROTH. 

ONE very stormy day a poor man came to a 
rich man's house to beg. 
*^ Away with you ! " said the servants ; " do not 
come here troubling us." 

Then said the man, " Only let me come in, and 
dry my clothes at your fire." This, the servants 
thought, would not cost them anything; so they 
let him come in. 
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thyme scr&ps chirp'-ing 

The poor man then asked the cook to let him 
have a pan, so that he could make some stone broth. 

" Stone broth ! " said the cook. ^' I should like 
to see how you can make broth out of a stone ; " 
so she gave him a pan. The man filled it with 
water from the pump, and then put into it a stone 
from the road. " But you must have some salt," 
said the cook; and she gave him some salt, and 
some peas, some mint, and thyme, and at last 
she brought him all the scraps of meat she could 
find, so that the poor man's broth made him a 
good dinner. 



You see from thi& fable that if you only try long 
enough, and are cheerful, making the best of what 
you have, you may at last get what you want. 



-<>o>Ko«- 



THE ASS AND THE GRASSHOPPERS. 

AN Ass, hearing some Grasshoppers chirping, 
was much pleased with the sound, and 
wished he could make such sweet music. 

'^ What sort of food do you eat," said he to the 
Grasshoppers, " that your voices are so charming? " 
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de-cid'-ed buz'-zing c6n'Hse-quence 

The Grasshoppers replied, " We live upon dew." 

The Ass then decided that he, too, would live 

upon dew. And in a short time he died of hunger. 



People that try to do just as they see others do 
often find that they have been as foolish as this 
Ass. 
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THE GNAT AND THE BULL. 

A GNAT, who had flown about until he was 
tired, sat down to rest on the horn of a Bull. 

After sitting there a long time, he thought he 
would go home. So he made a loud buzzing noise, 
and said to the Bull : 

"Would you like to have me stay longer, or 
shall I go now ? " 

" Just as you please," said the Bull. " I did not 
know when you came, and I am sure I shall not 
miss you when you go away." 



Little people often think themselves of greatest 
consequence. 
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A FOX AND A CRAB. 

A HUNGRY Fox surprised a Crab, wlio had 
left the sea, and was lying upon the beach. 
" What good luck, to find a breakfast so 
easily," said the Fox, as he pounced upon him. 




" Well," said the Crab, when he found that he 
was to be eaten, "thia comes of going where I 
have no business ; I should have stayed in the 
water, where I belonged." 

Iianguage Study : The Crab's place of safety. His helpless- 
ness when out of it. 
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thirst'-y 



peV-blBS 



THE CEO"W AlTD THE PITCHER 
A THIBSTY Crow spied a Pitcher, and flew to 

-^^^ it to see if there was any water in it. 

When she looked in, she saw that there was 
water, but that it was so far from the top that 
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she could not reach it, though she stretched her 
neck as far as she could. 

She stopped, and thought to herself, " How shall 
I get that water ? I need it, and there must be 
some way." Just then she saw some pebbles 
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pitch'-er bot'-tom climbed 

lying on the ground ; and, picking them up in her 
beak, she dropped them one by one into the 
pitcher. 

They sank to the bottom; and at last the 
water was pushed up by them to the top so that 
the Crow could easily drink it. 

" Where there's a will, there's a way," said the 
Crow. 

Learn from this Fable, my dear child, to use 
your bright wits. 

Language Study : The Crow's courage. What might have re- 
sulted if she had been easily discouraged ? 
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THE ANT AND THE DOVE. 
A N Ant, walking by the river one day, said to 
^-^ himself, "How nice and cool this water 
looks ! I must drink some of it." But as he be- 
gan to drink, his foot slipped, and he fell in. 

" 0, somebody please help me, or I shall drown ! V 
cried he. 

A Dove sitting in a tree that overhung the river 
heard him, and threw him a leaf. " Climb up on 
that leaf," said she^ "and you will float ashore." 
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bulld'-ln^ start'-led drSpped 

The Ant climbed upon the leaf, and the wind 
blew it to the shore, and he stepped upon dry 
land again. 

" Good by, kind Dove," said he, as he ran home. 
" You have saved my life, and I wish I could do 
something for you." 

" Good by," said the Dove ; " be careful not to 
fall in again." 

A few days after this, when the Dove was busy 
building her nest, the Ant saw a man just raising 
his gun to shoot her. 

He ran quickly, and bit the man's leg so hard, 
that he cried " Oh ! oh ! " and dropped his gun. 

This startled the Dove, and she flew away. The 
man picked up his gun, and walked on. 

When he was gone, the Dove came back to her 
nest. 

" Thank you, my little friend," she said. " You 
have saved my life." 

And the little Ant jumped for joy, to think he 
had been able to help the kind Dove. 



Language Study : Compare this fable with that of the Lion and 
the Mouse. Which of the two animals was the Dove most like, 
and which the Ant? and in what ways? 
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wea'-sel nd'-ti9e flight 

THE BAT AND THE WEASEIjS. 

A BAT, trying to fly one day, fell to the 
ground, and a Weasel caught him. The Bat 
begged the Weasel not to kill him. 

" There is nothing I hate like a bird," said the 
Weasel ; "I always kill them." 

*^But I am not a bird," said the Bat, as he folded 
his wings close to his sides; "birds don't come 
tumbling down as I did ; and besides, don't you 
see my little smooth head, and my ears ? " 

" YeS; yes," said the Weasel, " I did not notice 
them at first. I see you are a mouse ; " so he let 
him go. 

Some time after, the Bat took another flight, 
and again fell to the ground ; and another Weasel 
came out of his hole, and caught him. 

" Pray don't kill me," said the Bat. 

"Certainly I shall," said the Weasel; "I kill 
mice wherever I find them." 

"But stop a moment," said the Bat, spreading 
his wings ; " I am not a mouse. Don't you see my 
great wings ? A mouse can't fly, can it ? " 

" I beg your pardon," said the Weasel ; " I did 
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esK^ped' sec'-ond strug'-gled 

not know that you were a bird; I thought you 
were a mouse. I see I was mistaken." Then he 
let him go. 

So the wise Bat escaped a second time. 

Iiangttage Study: Describe a bat. Tell in what it is like & 
mouse, and in what like a bird. 
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THE ASS AND THE FROGS. 

AN Ass was one day walking through a pond, 
with a load of wood on his back, when his 
foot slipped, and he fell down. 

" Help, help ! " cried the poor Ass, as he strug- 
gled and kicked in the water. 

But his load was so heavy that he could not get 
up, and he groaned aloud. 

"What a foolish fellow," said the Frogs, "to 
make such a fuss about a little fall into the water. 
What would you say if you had to live here always, 
as we do ? " 

We judge others by ourselves. 

Language Study : What was the mistake of the frogs ? 
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spec'-ta-cles med'-i-cine whlsk'-ers 

THE CAT AND THE BIRDS. 

A CAT, hearing that some birds who lived in a 
-^--^ martin-box near by were ill, put on his spec- 
tacles and his overcoat, and made himself look as 
much as possible like a doctor, and went and 
knocked at the door. 

" I hear you are all sick," said he. " Let me in, 
and I will give you some medicine, and cure you." 

" No, thank you," said the Birds, who saw his 
whiskers, and knew it was their enemy, the Cat ; 
"we are well enough, — much better than if we 
should open our door, and let you in.' 
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THE COCK AND THE FOX. 

A FOX was prowling about a farm-yard, not 
seeing a trap which the farmer had hidden 
there to catch him. Snap ! went the trap, and the 

Fox found himself held fast by a strong cord. 

A Cock heard the noise, and flew to the top of 
the fence. Looking over, he saw the Fox, and was 
terribly frightened — not daring to go near him, 
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In-quire' ' iin-luck'-y health 

even when he found that his old enemy could not 
move. 

The Fox, looking up, said : " Dear Mr. Cock, you 
see how unlucky I have been, and all because I 
came here to inquire after your health. Do please 
help me to break this string, or at least do not let 
any one know that I am caught until I have time 
to gnaw it with my teeth." 

The Cock said nothing, but went as fast as he 
could, and told the farmer all about it. So the 
crafty Fox was served as he deserved to be. 
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THE FOX AND THE GOAT. 

A FOX once happened to fall into a deep 
-^-^ well. He tried in every way to get out, 
but at last began to think that it was impos- 
sible, and that he must die there, a prisoner. 
While he was thinking how sad that would 
be, a Goat came and looked down the well, 
wishing that he could get some water. He 
soon saw the Fox. 

"HuUoa," said the Goat, "is that water good?" 
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In'-lahed 



"It is the best I ever tasted," answered the 
Fox, " It is cool, and clear, and delicious. 
Come down and try it." 

"I will," said the Goat, "for I am nearly 
dead with thirst." 




So he jumped down, and drank as much 
water as he wanted. 

" Oh, how refreshing ! " cried he. 

"Yes," said the Fox; "and now, if you have 
finished drinking, let me ask how you expect 
to get out of this well again." 

" Oh, I don't know," replied the Goat. " How 
do you expect to get out ? " 
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w6ii'-d8r-ing fore'-feet fdr-g5t' 

**That is what I have been wondering about 
for the last hour," said the Fox, "and have 
just now thought of a good plan. If you will 
put your forefeet high up on the wall, I will 
climb up your back, and so get out, and then, 
of course, I can help you out." 

"Very well," said the Gloat, who was a simple 
creature, "that is a good plan. How I wish I 
had your brains, to be sure." He put his fore- 
feet on the wall, and the Fox easily climbed 
out, and started to go on his way. 

"Wait a moment," said the Goat; "you for- 
got to help me out." 

" You foolish fellow ! " said the Fox ; " you 
ought to have thought how you would get out, 
before you jumped down. Look before you 
leap. Good by! I have business that must be 
seen to," and off he ran. 



Iianguage Study : There are two lessons which the goat might 
have learned from this experience, one of which would be sure to 
make him selfish, and one which might be of great help to him 
afterward. Can you tell what they are ? 
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THE FOX AND THE STORK. 
r I iHE Fox invited the Stork to dinner, and 
-^ provided nothing but a soup, which he 
served on a wide, shallow dish. 

He presided at 
the feast with great 




with the greatest ease ; but the Stork, who could 
only dip the tip of his bill in the dish, fared 
badly. He praised the dinner, however, and 
soon took leave, saying to his friend that he 
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com'-pll-mgnt dr'-dgred o-bliged' 

should do himself the honor to return the com- 
pliment. 

This he did in a few days, but ordered that 
nothing be brought to the table but some 
minced meat in a glass jar, the neck of which 
was so narrow and deep that, though he him- 
self could eat very well, the Fox could only 
lick the brim for the bits that clung to it. 

Reynard could not conceal his vexation, but 
was obliged to own that he had been rightly 
served. 

They who practise cunning must expect to 
suffer by it, and he laughs best who laughs 
last. 

Language Study : Describe the two pictures ; that is, tell what 
is shown by each. 



-*OrO»0*»- 



THE DOG, THE COCK, AND THE 

FOX. 

A DOG and a Cock, who were neighbors, 
^-^ once made a little journey together. 

When night came on, the Cock flew up into 
the branches of a tree, to sleep; and the Dog 
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usiKilj Ijg- m^ 



found a hollow in the trunkj into which he could 

creep and 

lie down. 

They slept 

well, and 

as soon as^ 

the mom-'"'' 

ing dawned, tliii 

gan to crow. 

A Fox, li earing the sound and 
thinking he was sure of a good 
breakfast, c;tme and stood under the 
branches. " Good morning." said he 
to the Cock. "How gl;td I am to 
make the acquaintance of the owner of 
such a voice. Will you not conic 
down here ,, 

where we 
can chat a 
little?" 

"Thank 
you, but 
I cannot 
just yet," replied the Cock ; '* but if you would 



<^^^_ 
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&p-pro&ched' re-qaest'-ed smeared 

like to come up here, go around the tree-trunk, 
and wake my servant. He will open the door, 
and let you in." 

The Fox did as he was requested ; but, as 
he approached the tree, the Dog sprang upon 
him, and tore him in pieces. 

"Two can play at the same game," said the 
Cock, as he looked down upon the scene. 



Iiangttage Study : Compare a dog and a wolf in their forms 
and in their habits. 



-«*<»»5o«- 



THE FLY AND THE MOTH. 

A FLY alighted one night upon a pot of 
honey, and finding it very much to his 
taste, began to eat it along the edges. 

Little by little, however, he soon crept far- 
ther away from the edge, and into the jar, 
until at last he found himself stuck fast. His 
legs and wings had become so smeared with 
the honey that he could not use them. 

Just then a Moth flew by, and seeing him 
struggling there, said, " Oh, you foolish fly ! 
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ap'-pe-tite gid'-dl-est de-tect' 

Were you so greedy as to be caught like that? 
Your appetite was too much for you." 

The poor Fly had nothing to say. But by 
and by, when evening came, he saw the Moth 
flying round and round the lamp in the gid- 
diest way, and each time a little closer to 
the flame, until at last he flew straight into 
it, and was burned to death. 

"What!" said the Fly, "are you foolish, too? 
You found fault with me for being too fond of 
honey; yet all your wisdom did not keep you 
from playing with fire." 



It is sometimes easier to see the faults of 
others than to detect our own. 

Iiaiiguage Study : The habits of flies and moths. 



THE BOY BATHING. 

A LITTLE Boy once went in bathing where 
-^--^ the water was too deep for him. He 
soon found himself sinking, and cried out to 
a Man who was passing by, to come and help 
him. 
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scold tdr'-tolse boast'-ed 

" Can't you swim ? " asked the Man. 

"No," replied the Boy. 

" How foolish you were, then," said the Man, 
" to go into deep water ! Didn't you know 
better?" ^ 

" Oh, please help me now, or I shall drown ! " 
cried the Boy. " You can scold me when I 
am safe on shore again." 



There is a time for everything. 



THE HARE AND THE TORTOISE. 




A HARE one day made himself merry over 
the slow pace of the Tortoise, and vainly 
boasted of his own great speed in running. 
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y5n'-der a-greed' doz'-ing 



The Tortoise took the laugh in good part. 
"Let us try a race/' she said; "I will run 
with you five miles for five dollars, and the 
Fox out yonder shall be the judge." 

The Hare agreed, and away they started 
together. 

The Tortoise never for a moment stopped, but 
jogged along with a slow, steady pace, straight 
to the end of the course. But the Hare, full of 
sport, first outran the Tortoise, the'!Q fell behind ; 
having come midway to the goal, he began to 
nibble at the young herbage, and to amuse him- 
self in many ways. After a while, the day being 
warm, he lay down for a nap, saying, "If she 
should go by, I can easily enough catch up." 

When he woke, the Tortoise was not in sight; 
and, running as fast as he could, he found her 
comfortably dozing at their goal, after her success 
was gained. 

People who are very quick are apt to be 
too sure. Slow and steady often wins the 
race. 

Iianguage Study : What is it to play Hare and Tortoise in 
studying a lesson ? 
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mSn'^r &L'-ea a-ivSke' 

THE DOG IN THE MANGER. 

A SLEEPY Dog went to the barn, and 
-^-^ jumped into a manger full of hay, curl- 
mg himself up there for an afternoon nap. 

When he had been sleeping comfortably for 




some time, the Oxen came in for their supper. 

Then the Dog awoke, and began to growl 
and bark at them. 

"Stop a moment," said one of the Oxen. 
" Do you want to eat this hay ? " 

"No," said the Dog; "I shouldn't think of 
such a thing." 
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nei'-ther snap'-pish beau'-tl-ful 

" Very well, then," said the Ox, " we do want 
to eat it, for we are hungry and tired." 

"Oh, go away," growled the Dog, "and let 
me sleep." 

" What an ugly, snappish fellow ! " said the 
Ox. "He will neither eat the hay himself, nor 
let us eat it ! " 

Language Study : Wliat is it to play Dog in the Manger? 



■«o^<Ko«- 



THE MOUSE, THE FROG, AND THE 

HAV/K. 

A MOUSE who had always lived on the 
land, and a Frog who passed most of his 
time in the water, became friends. 

The Mouse showed the Frog his nest, and 
everything he could think of that was pleasant 
to see; and the Frog invited the Mouse to go 
home with him, and see all the beautiful things 
that . are under the water. 

"Can you swim?" asked the Frog. 

"Not much," said the Mouse. 

"No matter," said the Frog; "I will tie your 
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mSad'-ow gai'-ly frisked 



foot to my foot with a piece of this strong 
grass, and then I can pull you along nicely/' 
The Frog laughed as he said this. He thought 
it would be good fun for him, but he well 
knew that the Mouse would not enjoy it. 

When the Frog had tied the Mouse's foot to 
his own, they started together across the meadow. 
They soon came to the edge of the water, and 
the Frog jiunped in, pulling the Mouse in with 
him. 

" Oh, how cool and nice the water is, after the 
dry, hot land," said the Frog, as he swam gaily 
about. But the poor Mouse was frightened. 

"Please let me go," said he, "or I shall die." 

" Oh, never mind," said the unkind Frog ; 
"you will get used to the water. I love it." 

But soon the poor Mouse was drowned, and 
he floated up to the top of the water, while 
the Frog frisked about, down below. 

Just then a Hawk, who was flying over, 
saw the Mouse, and pounced upon it. 

As he flew away with it, the Frog was 
dragged out of the water too, as he was still 
tied to the Mouse. 
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ffdse pelt sev'-^r^Q 

"Stop, stop!" cried the Frog. "Let me go. 
It is the Mouse you want." 

"Come along/' said the Hawk; "I want you 
both. I will eat you first, for I like Frog 
even better than I do Mouse." 

In a few moments the Hawk had made a 
good supper, and there was nothing left of 
either the false Frog or the foolish Mouse. 

Language Study : What do you think was lacking in the 
friendship of the frog? 



-ooj*;oo- 



THE BOYS AISTD THE FROGS. 

OOME Boys, playing near a pond, saw a 
^^ number of Frogs sporting in the water. 

"Let us see if we can hit them," said one; 
and they all began to pelt them with stones. 

At last, after several had been hit, one of 
the Frogs put his head up out of the water, 
and said, "Pray stop, Boys. Throwing stones 
at us may be great sport for you, but it is 
death to us. We have done you no harm, and 
alas ! you have already killed three of our family." 

Language Study : Rules to observe even in our sports. 
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dis-coV-^ed sprout pgr-eu&de' 

THE SV^AUL.O'Vr AND THE OTHER 

BIRDS. 

A WISE Swallow, seeing a man sow seed 
in a field, went behind him, and picked 
up one of the seeds to see what it was. 

She found that it was flax. "When this 
flax has grown," she said to herself, " the man 
will make it into linen thread, and use it to 
make nets for catching us Birds." 

So she went to all the Birds, and told them 
what she had discovered, begging them to come 
and help her eat up the flax-seed before it 
should sprout. 

But the Birds would not listen to her. Not 
one of them could she persuade to help her 
pick up the seeds which the farmer had sown. 

By and by the flax sprung up, and the 
Swallow tried again to persuade the Birds to 
pull the young flax before it grew large. But 
they all made fun of her, and let the flax 
keep growing. 

When she saw how heedless all the Birds 
were, the Swallow would have nothing to do 
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, eaves f ro'-^sen warmth 

with them, but left the woods where they 
lived, and came among men, building her nests 
in barns, and along the eaves of houses. 



Dear child, do not let the wise little Swal- 
low look at you with her bright eyes, and 
think, "How foolish that child is, to wait till 
it is too late to do what ought to be done 



now." 



Language Study: The flax-plant and its uses. Read Hans 
Andersen's story of the flax. 



■OOJO^OC- 



THE FARMER AND THE SNAKE. 

ONE wintry day a Farmer found a Snake 
lying on the frozen ground, — quite stiff, 
and nearly dead with cold. 

He brought him carefully to his house, and 
laid him near the fire. But as soon as the 
Snake began to feel the pleasant warmth, he 
raised his head, and tried to bite his kind friend. 

" Oh ! " said the Farmer, "is that the way you 
repay me for my trouble ? You shall die then, 
and the sooner the better." And he killed him 
with one blow of his stick. 
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nib'-bling tire'-66me field 

THE SHEPHERD'S BOY. 

A MAN that had a fine flock of Sheep 
--^-^ put them all into a field, and hired a 
Boy to take care of them, while he worked 
near by with his Men. 

The Sheep went nibbling the grass all day, 
up and down the hills, and along the brook; 
and all that the Boy had to do was to look 
out for the Wolf, and see that he did not come 
prowling into the field. 

After a while the Boy began to wish that 
something would happen, it was so tiresome 
staying there all alone, with no one to speak 
to and nothing to do. He wished he could 
be with the Men in the next field, or that 
they could come and stay with him. All at 
once he thought to himself, " I will make them 
think the Wolf has come. That will be great fun." 

So he called out as loudly as he could, 
"Help! help! The Wolf!" and all the Men 
came running up. 

When they found it was only a joke, they 
laughed, and went back to their work. 
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be-lieved' cow'-ard un-In'-j tired 

On the next day the Boy tried the same trick 
again. As before, the Men dropped their mat- 
tocks and spades, for fear there might be danger, 
and ran to the help of the Boy. He only laughed 
at them for their pains, and this time they did 
not relish the joke. Still the Boy did not give 
it up. Again and again he shouted " wolf ! 
wolf!" till at last the Men took no notice of 
him when he called them, no matter how loudly 
or how long he shouted. 

And now perhaps you can guess what fol- 
lowed. 

After a while, the wolf did get into the field. 
Then the Boy called and called in real terror: 
"Pray do come and help me. The wolf is kil- 
ling the sheep. The wolf! the wolf!" But no 
one gave heed to his cries. Finding only a 
terrified coward in care of the flock, the wolf left 
few of them uninjured. 



When one is believed to be untruthful, no one 
will take his word. 

Xianguage Study : Doing wrong things for fun. Examples of 
crying " Wolf 1 " 
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8w^ fgath'-^rs coiii'-b&t 

THE RAVEN AND THE SVTAN. 

A RAVEN saw a snowy Swan floating on 
-^--^ the lake. 

"No wonder he is so white," thought the Ra- 
ven, as he looked at his own black feathers, "i 
should be, if I were all the time washing myself. 
I'll try it." 

Then he left his home, where he always found 
plenty to eat, and came and lived by the lake, 
and washed himself from morning till night ; but 
he grew no whiter ; and, as he found nothing to 
eat, he soon died for want of food. 

Language Study: The folly of doing things only because 
others do them. 



jJ^Coo- 



THE BIRDS, THE BEASTS, AND THE 

BAT. 

THERE was once a great battle between the 
Birds and the Beasts. The Bat kept away 
from the combat, and looked on till he thought 
the Beasts would win the day. 

Then he came among them. When they saw 
him, they said, "But you are a Bird." 
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cdV-^red arshamed' lone'-ly 

"No, indeed/' said the Bat. "Look at my 
body covered with hair, and at my mouth with 
its sharp teeth." 

After a while, as the fight went on, the Birds 
began to have the best of it, and then away flew 
the Bat to their side. " What Beast comes here ?" 
said the Birds. "I am not a Beast," said the 
Bat; "I am a Bird. Look at my wings." But 
the Birds would have nothing to do with him. 
So to this day the Bat is ashamed to show him- 
self in the daytime, but hides in lonely places, 
away from all other creatures, and only flits 
about in the dark, when the Birds and Beasts 
are asleep. 



THE MAN, HIS SON, AND HIS ASS. 

A MAN and his Son were once driving their 
■^-^ Ass along a country road, to sell him at 
the fair. They soon passed some girls, who were 
drawing water at a well. 

" Look," said one of the girls ; " see those silly 
people trudging along in the dust, while their 
Ass walks at his ease." 
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trudged sSd'-dle tp-geth'-er 

The Man heard what they said, and put his 
boy on the Ass's back. They had not gone far 
before they came to some old men. 

" See here, now/' said one of them to the 
others,, " this shows that what I said is true. 
Now-a-days the young take no care of the old. 
See this boy riding while his poor old father has 
to walk by his side." 

Hearing this, the Man told his Son to get 
down, and he mounted the Ass himself. In a 
little while, they met three women with children 
in their arms. " For shame ! " said the women. 
" How can you let that poor boy walk when 
he looks so tired, and you ride like a king?" 

The Man then took the boy up behind him on 
the saddle, and they rode on to the town. Just 
before they got there, some young men stopped 
them, and said: 

"Is that Ass yours?" "Yes," said the Man. 
"One would not think so," said they, "by the 
way you load him. You look more fit to carry 
him than he to carry you." 

So the Man and the Boy got off, tied the 
Ass's legs with a rope, and fastened him to a 
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guest des-sSrt' dain'-ties po-lite'-ness 

pole ; and, each taking one end of the pole, carried 
him along, while everyone they met laughed out- 
right. By and by they came to a bridge. Then 
the Ass began to kick, and, breaking the rope, 
fell into the water, and was drowned. 

The old Man took his Son, and went home as 
best he could, thinking to himself, "When we 
try to please everybody, we please nobody." 

Language Study : Relate the three incidents. 



-oo^O^oo- 



THE COUNTRY MOUSE AND THE CITY 

MOUSE. 

A MOUSE from the city went on a visit to 
^-^ a friend in the country. 

The country Mouse brought out the best he 
had, and waited on his guest. 

There was plenty of oatmeal and peas, a nice 
scrap of bacon, and even a paring of cheese for 
dessert. While the guest was dining, the country 
Mouse, out of politeness, would eat none of these 
dainties, for fear there should not be enough, but 
nibbled a piece of straw to keep him company. 

When the dinner was over, the city Mouse said : 
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cofir'-t&fiy iirged a-inazed' 

" Old friend, I thank you for your courtesy, but 
I must have a plain talk with you. I do not see 
how you can bear to live this poor life in this 
little hole. Why not come with me to the city, 
where you will have all sorts of good things to 
eat, and a gay time? You are really wasting 
your life in this quiet place. Come with me, 
and I will show you how fine the city is." 

After being urged a long time, the country 
Mouse at last agreed to go to the city that very 
night. So they started oflE together, and about 
midnight came to a great house, where the city 
Mouse lived. In the dining room was spread a 
rich feast; and the city Mouse, with many airs 
and graces, ran about the table, and, picking out 
the nicest bits, waited upon his country friend, 
who, amazed at the good things, ate to his heart's 
content. All at once the doors of the dining 
ropm were flung open, and in came a crowd of 
people, laughing and talking, and followed by a 
big dog, who barked loudly, and ran about the 
room. The Mice rushed for the hole, to escape, 
and the little field Mouse almost died of fright. 
As soon as he was able to speak, he said: 
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" Well ! if this is city life, I have seen enou^ 
of it. Stay in this fine place if you like. I shall 
be only too glad to get home to my quiet hole, 
and my plain oatmeal and peas." 



THE COCK AND THE JE^VVEL. 

"/^OME, my dears," said a Cock to his hens 
^^ one morning; "I am hungry, and so are 




you. Let us go out. I will scratch up some 
nice worms and beetles for our breakfast." 
The hens stood waiting while he scratched. 
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em'-6r-ald jeV-el (ju-) kSr'-nels 



But the first thing that he found was neither 
a beetle nor a worm, but a precious stone. It 
may have been a ruby or an emerald. 

" Dear me ! " said the Cock ; " what is this ? 
a Jewel! 

"How glad anybody else might be, to have 
found such a prize ; but I would rather have a 
few kernels of good com than all the Jewels in 
the world." 

"And so would we/' said the hens. 



Nothing can do us good if it is not a thing 
that we ourselves want. 

Jjanguage Study : Precious stones; where they are found; 
their beautiful colors. Kame one of them. 



yi9^o^ 



THE OLD HOUND. 

ONCE there was a beautiful Hound. He had 
long, silky ears, and a smooth, bright skin ; 
and he was not only beautiful, but strong and 
swift, and a faithful servant. Wherever his 
master went hunting, the Hoimd went with him, 
and chased the deer. After many years, the 
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sSV-eT-eign proc-la-m&'-tion c&n'-di-dates 

Hound grew old and feeble ; but still he followed 
his master, with the other dogs. 

One day a stag had been chased till it was 
almost tired out, and the old Hound came up 
with it, and * seized it ; but his teeth were old 
and broken, and could not hold fast, so that the 
stag gave a sudden bound, and got away. Just 
then the master rode up, and, seeing what had 
happened, was very angry, and took his whip to 
strike his faithful old Hound. 

"0 dear Master," said he, "do not strike me. 
I meant to do well. It is not my fault that I 
am old. Remember what I have been, if you 
do not like me as I am now." 



THE VAIN JACKDAVT. 

"TUPITER having determined, it is said, to 
^ appoint a sovereign over the birds, procla- 
mation was made that, on a certain day, the 
candidates should present themselves before him, 
and he would choose the most beautiful to be king. 
The Jackdaw, knowing his own ugliness, yet 
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cdm-pftn'-ions Ss^em'-bled In-dlg'-nSnt 

wishing to rule over the birds, searched through 
woods and fields for feathers which had fallen 
from the wings of his companions, and stuck 
them all over his body. 

When the appointed day arrived, and the birds 
had assembled, the Jackdaw made his appearance 




in his many-feathered finei-y, and Jupiter 'pro- 
posed to make him king. 

Upon seeing this, the birds were indignant, 
and, plucking each from the Jackdaw his own 
feathers, the proposed king was left a plain 
Jackdaw with no claim to beauty. 



Hope not to succeed in borrowed plumes, 

IiBngaage Study : How might people, io their acts, resemble 
be viun jackdaw? 
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THE FISHERliAN AND THE LITTLE 
FISH. 

A FISHERMAN had been toiling all day, 
and had caught nothing. 
" I will make one more effort," thought he, " and 
then I must go home." 




He threw in his line, and soon drew up a very- 
small perch. 

The little Fish was terribly frightened when 
he found himself out of water, and with a sharp 
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frisked grum'-bled wretch' «d 

hook sticking in his month; and he said to the 

■4 

Fisherman : 

"0 sir, take pity upon me, and throw me 
into the water again! See what a little thing 
I am. I should not make one mouthful for 
you now; but if you leave me in the water, I 
shall grow large and stout, and then I shall be 
worth catching. You can make a dinner of 
me, or sell me for a good price." 

" Ah ! ** said the Fisherman, " it is true you are 
small, but I have you safely now. If I should 
throw you back, I might never catch you again. 
I will keep you ; " and he put the little Fish 
into his basket, and took him home with him. 



■oo^C^oo- 



THE ASS AND THE LAP DOG. 

rpiHERE was once a man who had an Ass and 
-^ a little pet Dog. The Ass worked all day 
in the fields, and slept in the barn at night. 

But the Lap Dog frisked about and played, jump- 
ing in his master's lap whenever he pleased, feeding 
from his hand, and sleeping by his bed at night. 
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shoul'-dexB amoth'-l^ed clum'-ey 

The Ass grumbled a great deal at this. " How 
hard I work," said he, "and never get any pay 
but blows and hard words. Why should I not 
be petted like that wretched little Dog ? Perhaps 
if I played with my master as he does, I, too, 
might be treated like him." 

So the Ass went into the house, and jumped 
up on' his master's knee, putting his forefeet on 
his shoulders, and giving a loud bray. 

The master, almost made deaf by the noise, 
and half smothered by the great clumsy Ass, 
called out, " Help ! help ! " and the servants, run- 
ning in, drove the Ass out of doors with sticks 
and stones. 

Language Study : What are the ways in which a donkey, ass, 
or horse may win his master's love, or express his own ? 



-i>o5<Ko<>- 



THE ONE-EYED DOE. 

A DOE, blind in one eye, used to graze as 
near as she could to the edge of a cliff, so 
that she might keep her blind eye to the water, 
while with the other she kept watch against the 
approach of hunters or hounds on the shore. 
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Sp-proach' 



Some boatmen sailing by saw her standing 
thus on the edge of a cllfi, and finding that she 
did not perceive their approach, they came very 
cloee, and taking aim, shot her. 

Finding herself wounded, she said, " unhappy 




creature that I am, to take such care as I did 
against the dangers of the land, and then, after 
all, to find this seashore, to which I had come 
for safety, so much more perilous." 



lAofpiaBe Study : The mistake of the doe, and the lesson of 
the fable. 



74 
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THE FOX AND THE CROW. 

A CROW stole a piece of cheese one day, and 
flew with it up into a tree, so as to eat it 
at her leisure. 

As she aat there, holding it in her beak, a 




Fox chanced to pass by, and, looking up, saw 
her. "How good that cheese smells," thought 
he; "I'll have it, sure as I'm a Fox." 

Coming close to the tree, he said, " Dear 
Madam, what a beautiful creature you are I I 
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posHsess'-es queen fl&t/-t3r-j^ 

was not aware till this moment what rare beauty 
your family possesses. What eyes ! What glossy 
feathers! What grace of form! Is your voice 
as charming to hear, as your person is to look 
upon? If it is, you well deserye to be called 
the Queen of Birds. Will you not do me the 
favor to sing to me ? '* 

Now it is well known that the Caw ! Caw ! 
of the Crow family is not musical. She ought 
to have been on her guard, but so delighted was 
she with the flattery of the Fox that she forgot 
to be wary. She opened her mouth to show the 
Fox the sweetness of her voice, when — down fell 
the bit of cheese, which was exactly what was 
expected. 

The Fox ate it at one mouthful, then stopped 
to say, "Thank you, madam. I am quite satis- 
fied. Your voice is well enough, I have no doubt. 
What a pity it is you are* so sadly wanting in 
wit! 



j> 



Be on your guard when people flatter you. 

Language Study : Tell stories of the crow, to show her usual 
wisdom and cunning. What was it that made her forget to 
use it? 
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THE CAMEL. 
"VTTHEN man first beheld the Camel, he was so 
~ ' awed by his vast size, that he fled away 
from him in terror. 




given him, and seemed 



But after a time, per- 
ceiving tlie meekness and 
gentleness of the animal's 
temper, he summoned cour- 
age to approach him. The 
Camel so readUy obeyed 
the commands that were 
so wanting in spirit, that 
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bri'-dle guide drSad 

at last the man put a bridle in his mouthy and 
set a child to guide him. 

The lesson is, that use often serves to over- 
come dread. 

Language Study : Compare this fable with that of the fox and 
lion. How do they differ? 



>>^o- 



THE 'WOLF AND THE HOUSE DOG. 

A WOLF met a Dog, and, seeing that he 
looked fat and sleek, said to him, "How 
does it happen, my friend, that you are so 
plump, while I, although I run after game day and 
night, am half starved ? " 

"Why," said the Dog, "I do not have to run 
after my food. I only guard the house at night, 
and all the family pet me, and feed me with 
scraps from their own plates. Come and live 
with me, and you shall be as well off as I am." 

" That I should like," said the Wolf. " I will 
at least go with you, and try the life." 

As they trotted along the road together, the 
Wolf saw a mark on the Dog's neck, and asked 
him what it was. 
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fret'-ting spoiled rea'-son 

"Oh, that is nothing," said the Dog; "only a 
little mark made by the fretting of my chain." 

"Do you mean to say that you are ever tied 
up?" 

"Why, yes," said the Dog; "they tie me in 
the day time, but at night I can go where I 
please." 

"Good by," said the Wolf; "that is enough 
for me. Though I may not be fat, I will at 
at least be free." 

Language Study : How the wolf learned not^ta be envious. 



■<>oj»;oo- 



THE OAK AND THE REED. 

ON the bank of a river grew a tall Oak Tree. 
It stood with its roots firm in the ground, 
and its head high in the air, and said to itself : 
" How strong I am ! Nothing shall make me 
bow. I look down upon all the other trees." 

But one day there was a storm. The terrible 
unseen wind came and struck the proud Oak. 
Crash ! went the trunk, down came all the beau- 
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stub'-bom eagle cir'-cled 

tiful branches, and the Tree fell into the river. 
As the water carried it away, it passed by a 
Reed that grew on the bank. The little Reed 
stood up tall and slender, and looked at the poor 
broken Tree. 

" Reed/' said the Tree, " how did it happen 
that you were not broken down and spoiled when 
the wind came? You are so little and weak, 
and I was so strong and proud." 

" Ah ! poor Tree," said the Reed, " that is just 
the reason that the wind did not hurt me. I 
bent low until it had gone by, but you stood 
stiff, and tried to stop it on its way. No one 
can stop the wind. It must go where it is sent, 
but it will not hurt those who are not proud 
and stubborn." 



-•<40{oe- 



THE EAGLE AND THE FOX. 

ONE day a mother Eagle came flying out of 
her nest, to look for food for her babies. 
She circled round and round, far up in the air, 
looking down upon the earth with her keen eyes. 
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whirr clutched blaz'-ing 

By and by she saw a little baby Fox, whose 
mother had left it alone while, like the Eagle, 
she went for food. 

Down came the bird, whirr went her wings, and 
away she soared again, with the little Fox 
clutched fast in her claws. 

The poor mother Fox just at that moment 
came running home to her child, and saw it 
being carried away. 

"0 Eagle ! " she cried, "leave me my one little 
baby. Remember your own children, and how 
you would feel if one of them should be taken 
away. bring back my poor cub ! " 

But the cruel Eagle, thinking that the Fox 
could never reach her, in her nest high in the 
pine-tree, flew away with the little Fox, and left 
the poor mother to cry. 

But the mother Fox did not stop to cry- 
long. She ran to a fire that was burning in the 
field, caught up a blazing stick of wood, and 
ran with it in her mouth, to the pine-tree where 
the Eagle had her nest. 

The Eagle saw her coming, and knew that the 
Fox would soon have the tree on fire, and that 
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tongue be-wil'-dgred ca-ress' 

all her young ones would be burned. So, to save 
her own brood, she begged the Fox to stop, and 
brought her back her little one, safe and sound. 



Language Study : What did the mother fox do first to save 
her young V and what when the first plan failed ? What ought the 
eagle's love for her own to have taught her? 
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THE DOG AND THE HARE. 

A DOG once gave chase to a Hare. Having 
not long since made a good meal, the Dog 
was not hungry, and so was not in haste to end 
the sport by killing the Hare. 

At times he would snap at his prey, and at 
times play with him, and lick him with his 
tongue, till at last the bewildered Hare cried: 

" Pray tell me, are you an enemy or a friend ? 
If a friend, why do you bite me so? and if 
an enemy, why do you caress me?" 



We do not trust people who are neither the 
one thing nor the other. 



sqnir'4«l (Bqafir-) 
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cdm'-pa-ny 



rfial/Jing 



THE HAKEa 
TU a forest, deep, shady, and still, there once 
■^ lived a company of Hares. 

Whenerer a leaf fell rustling to the ground, 
or a equirrel, jumping in the branches, broke a 




twig, the Hares started and trembled, they were 
80 timid. 

One day there came a great wind rushing 
through the tops of the trees with a roaring 
noise, and waving the branches back and forth. 
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sc5res cSn-sId'-gr arlarmed' 

It frightened the Hares so much that they all 
started together, running as fast as they could to 
get out of the forest, which had been their home. 

" What a sad state is ours/' they said, " never 
to eat in comfort, to sleep always in fear, to be 
startled by a shadow, and fly with beating heart 
at the rustling of the leaves. Better death, by 
far. Let us drown ourselves in yonder lake." 

But when they came to the lake, it happened 
that there were scores of frogs sporting on the 
banks ; who, when they heard the sound of foot- 
steps, jumped into the water. 

The timid Hares were startled by the splash; 
but, as they saw the frogs dive to the bottom 
of the lake, a wise old Hare said, "Stop a mo- 
ment! let us consider. Here are creatures that 
are more timid than we, — they are afraid even 
of us. It may not be as bad as we thought. Per- 
haps we have been foolish, as foolish as the frogs, 
who are alarmed when there is no danger. Let 
us make the best of our lot, and try to be brave 
in it." So back they went again to the forest. 



Language Study: Tell how the timid hares tried to maka 
themselves brave. 



fr§'-quSnt ao-quiUnf'^ce 



THE HA^W^K, KITE. AND PIGEONS. 
r I 1HE Pigeons, terrified by the frequent appear^ 
-^ ance of a Kite, called upon the Hawk to 
defend them. 




" You axe the only bird of our acquaintance,' 
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a-bode' suf'-fgr-ing dis-ease' 

they said, "that can protect us from our enemy. 
If you will take care of us, we shall feel safe." 
The Hawk at once consented, and took up his 
abode in the dove-cote. But when the Pigeons 
had let him come in, they found that he slew 
more of them in a single day than the Kite 
could possibly pounce upon in a whole year. 



When we are in trouble, we must not forget 
that there are other dangers than the ones we 
are suffering from. There is a proverb that tells 
us to avoid a remedy that is worse than the 
disease. 

— — oo*»;<>D 

THE "W^AR HORSE AND THE ASS. 

A WAR HORSE, all ready for battle, with his 
splendid saddle and jingling bridle, came 
galloping along the road, his hoofs sounding like 
thunder on the hard ground. 

A poor old Ass, with a heavy load on his 
back, was going slowly down the same road. 
^' Out of my way," said the War Horse, ^^ or I 
will trample you in the dust!'^ 
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dis-pute' trSv'-el-^r ex-ploits' 

The poor Ass made room foT him as fast as 
he could, and the Horse went proudly on his way. 

Not long after this the Horse was shot in the 
eye ; and, as he was no longer fit for the army, 
his fine saddle and bridle were taken off, and 
he was sold to a farmer who made him drag 
heavy loads. 

The Ass, meeting him soon after, knew him, 
and called out, "Aha! Is it you? I thought 
pride would have a fall some day." 



-o<iV9io*>- 



THE V7IND AND THE SUN. 

rriHE North Wind and the Sun once fell into 
-^ a dispute as to which was the stronger of 
the two. They related their most famous exploits, 
and each ended as he began, by thinking he had 
the greater power. 

Just then a traveler came in sight, and they 
agreed to test the matter by trying to see which 
of them could soonest get off the cloak he wore 
wrapped around him. 

The boastful North "Wind was the first to try. 
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dIa-pSll'-ing 



He blew a most -furious blast, and nearly tore the 
cloak from its fastenings at his first attempt ; but 
the man only held his 
cloak the more closely, 
and old Boreas spent - 
his strength in vain. 

Mortified by his fail- 
ure to do so simple a 
thing, he at last with- _ 
drew. 

Then came the 
kindly Sun, dispelling 
the clouds that had 
gathered, and sending his warmest rays straight 
down upon the traveler's head. 

Growing faint with sudden heat, the man 
quickly flung aside his cloak, and hastened for 
protection to the nearest shade. 




Persuasion is often better than force. 

ZiOiigaage Study ; Tell what the traveler must have thought 
while thia trial of strength was being made, and what, if he had 
spoken, be would have said. 
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fowl'-er par'-tridge con-ceal' 

■ ■ I I ■■! ' ■■ _ __ __■■ I - I -- ,-r - , 

THE PARTRIDGE AND THE FO"\ArLER. 

A FOWLER caught a Partridge, and was just 
going to kill it. 

" Wait a moment," said the Partridge ; " don't 
kill me." 

"Why not?" said the Fowler. 

" Because I like to live," said the Partridge ; 
"and, besides, if you let me go, I will bring 
some of my friends and neighbors here, and you 
can catch them, and that will be better than 
only one poor bird." 

"You are willing, then, that your friends and 

neighbors should die, to save your own life?" said 

the Fowler. " Wicked Partridge ! you have lived 
long enough." And he killed it. 



>jo:oo. 



THE BEAR AND THE TVSTO TRAVELERS. 

rr^WO men were traveling together, when a 
-^ Bear suddenly crossed their path. 

One of the men climbed quickly into a tree, 
and tried to conceal himself in its branches. 
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feign'-ing (fen.-) 



whlfl'-pSred 



The other, seeing that he must be attacked, 

/fell flat Tii"in the ground; 

and wlien the Bear came 

up, feit liiui with his 

snout, ;intl smelt him all 

ovtr, he lield hi.s Ijrt'ath, feigning 

death. 

The Bear soon left Iiim, for it is 
said a Bear will not touch a dead 
'body. 

When the Bear Iiad gone, the Trav- 
eler in the tree came down to join 
hia companion, and, is 1 pleasant joke, 
iiniuiii d, " What was 
11 tint the Bear 
whispered in 
vour ear?" 
His friend 
replied 
very 
gravely, 
"He 
gave me 
this bit 
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de-s6rts' pdr'-cu-pine In-tru'-der 

♦ 

of advice : ' Never travel with a friend who de- 
serts you at the approach of danger/ " 

Iianguage Study : Tell a story that illustrates the same 
meaning. 

<>0>©<0-o 



THE PORCUPINE AND THE SNAKES. 

A PRICKLY Porcupine came wandering along 
one day, looking for a place to live. 

He found a family of Snakes living in a warm 
cave, and asked them to let him come in. 

The Snakes consented, though much against 
their will, and the Porcupine crept into their 
home. But they soon found that his sharp quills 
stuck into them, and hurt them, and they wished 
they had never let him in. 

"Dear Porcupine, please go away," they said; 
" you are so large and so prickly." 

But the Porcupine was very rude, and said, 
" no. If you do not like it here, you can go 
away. I find it very nice." 



It is easier to keep an intruder out than to 
compel him to go when you have once let him in. 

Language Study : In what other fable was thoughtless kind' 
ness bad judgment ? Relate the story. 
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qu^r'-rel-ing iin^ie' Sa'-^X-ly 

- — - ■ —1 ■ mrtrt • - I — MB 

THE OLD MAN* AND HIS SONS. , 

AN old Man had many Sons, who were often 
quarreling. Their father tried to make 
them good friends, but he could not. 

At last he called all his Sons to him, and showed 
them a bundle of sticks tied tightly together. 

"Now," said the Father, "see if you can break 
this bundle of sticks." 

Then each of the Sons took the bundle, and 
tried with all his might to break it, but not one 
of them could. When they had all tried, and 
given it up, the Father said, "Untie the bundle, 
and each of you take a stick, and see if you can 
break that. This they could do very easily. Then 
said the Father: 

" You saw when the sticks were bound together 
how strong they were ; but as soon as they were 
untied, you broke them easily. Now, if you 
would stop quarreling, and stand by each other, 
you would be like the bundle of sticks, — no one 
could do you any harm; but if you do not keep 
together, you will be as weak as one of the little 
sticks all by itself." 
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qui'-et-ly sus-pScf-ed 



THE MISCHIEVOUS DOG. 
r I "IHERE was once a Dog who used to run at 
-^ every one whom he met, but so quietly that 
no one suspected hann from him till he began 
to bite their heels. 

In order to give notice to strangers that the 




Dog could not he trusted, and at the same time 
to punish him, the master would sometimes hang 
a bell about his neck, and sometimes compel him 
to drag a heavy clog, which he attached to his 
collar by a chain. 

For a time the Dog hung his head; but seeing 
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dis-tinc'-tion ex-hl-bl'-tion vir'-tues no-to'-ri-oiis 

that his bell and clog brought him into notice, 
he grew proud of them, and ran about the 
market-place to display them and attract atten- 
tion to himself. He even went so far as to give 
himself airs with the other dogs, who had no 
such mark of distinction. 

But an old hound seeing it, said, "Why do 
you make such an exhibition of yourself, as if 
your bell and clog were marks of merit ? They 
do indeed bring you into notice ; but when their 
meaning is understood, they are marks of dis- 
grace, — a reminder that you are an ill-mannered 
dog.' 



>> 



It is one thing to be renowned, since our vir- 
tues give occasion for it. It is quite another 
to become notorious for our faults. 

Language Study : Examples from history. 



-ooJ4Ko«- 



THE DOG AND THE OYSTER 

A DOG, seeing an Oyster, took it to be an egg, 
and swallowed it. Soon after, suffering 
great pain, he said: "It was my greedy haste 
that brought me this torment." 
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ex-hlb'-It-ed dec'-o-ra-ted val'-ue va'-ri-ous 

THE FOX AND THE LEOPARD. 

ri 1HE Fox and the Leopard once disputed which 
-^ was the more beautiful of the two. The 
Leopard exhibited, one by one, the various spots 
which decorated his skin. The Fox, who was 
even more proud of his wits than of his person, 
interrupted him at last, by saying, "Yet when 
all is said, how much more beautiful am I, who 
am decorated not simply in body, but in mind." 



The person should be of more value than his 
coat. 

Language Study : In what respects is the fox the superior of 
the leopard ? 



-ooXKoo- 



THE DOGS AND THE HIDES. 

SOME Dogs, famished with hunger, saw cow- 
hides steeping in a river, close by a tannery. 
Not being able to reach them, they set to work 
to drink up the river, but burst themselves with 
drinking long before they reached the hides. 



Do not attempt what is impossible. 



• 
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pe-ti'-tion ci-vil'-i-ty Sc-ced'-ed sym'-pa-thy 

THE "W^OODMAN AND THE TEEES. 

A WOODMAN came into a forest, and made 
a petition to the Trees to provide him a 
handle for his axe. 

The Trees, honored by his civility, acceded to 
his request, and held a consultation, to decide 
which of them should be given him. 

Without a dissenting voice, the choice fell upon 
the Ash, which, it seems, is not a favorite among 
the Trees. Some of them were bold enough to 
say that bad luck went with the Ash, and that 
at heart they were not bound to be in sympathy 
with woodcutters. 

The Woodman cut down the Tree, and fitted 
the handle to his axe; then, to the dismay of 
the Trees, set to work, and, with strong strokes, 
quickly felled all the noblest giants of the forest. 

Lamenting too late the fate of his companions, 
an old Oak said to a neighboring Cedar : 

" The first step has lost us all. If we had 
not so willingly given up the rights of the Ash, 
we might have stood for ages." 

Language Study : Relate the story, and tell what it means to 
you. 
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6p'-p6-8ite tor'-rent striv'-ing 

THE TAATO GOATS. 

rPlWO Goats started at the same moment, from 
-^ opposite ends, to cross a rude bridge that 
was only wide enough for one to cross at a 
time. 

Meeting at the middle of the bridge, neither 
would give way to the other. They locked horns, 
and fought for the right of way, until both fell 
into the torrent below and were drowned. 



-«K>:eic 



THE BULL AND THE CALF. 

A BULL was once striving with all his might 
to squeeze himself through a narrow pas- 
sage which led to his stall. 

" I will go through," said a young Calf, " and 
show you the way. I have done it many a 
time." 

" Save yourself the trouble," said the Bull ; " I 
knew the way before you were born." 



Do not presume to teach your elders. 
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rriHE Swallow and the Crow were once con- 
-^ tending about their plumage, Tlie Crow 
finally put an end to the dispute by aaying, 
" Your feathers are well enough now while it is 
warm, but mine protect me against the winter." 



A 



THE EAGLE ANT) THE AEROW. 
MOST rapacious Eagle had his eyrie on a 
lofty rock. Sitting there, he could watch 




the movements of the animals he wished to make 
his prey, and, waiting his opportunity, seize them 
and bear them away. 

The poor creatures had no protection from 
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c5n-ceal'-ment iin-sus-pl'-cious 

such a foe. But an archer saw him one day 
watching, from his place of conceahnent, the 
movements of an unsuspicious hare; and, taking 
aim, he wounded him mortally. 

The Eagle gave one look at the Arrow that 
had entered his heart, and saw that its feathers 
had been furnished by himself, when descending 
to secure prey. 

"Ah!" he said, "it is a double grief that I 
should perish by an Arrow feathered from my 
own wing." 

Language Study: Can you think of an instance of giving 
weapons to use against us ? 



THE THIRSTY PIGEON. 

A PIGEON who was very thirsty saw a gob- 
let of water painted on a sign-board. 
Without stopping to see what it was, she &ew 
to it with a loud whirr, and dashing against the 
sign-board, jarred herself terribly. Having broken 
her wings, she fell to the ground, and was caught 
by a by-stander, who said: 
"Your zeal should not outrun your caution." 
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bur'-ied rep-u-ta'-tion tf-di-ness 

THE MISER 

A MISER had a lump of gold, which he 
buried in the ground, coming to the spot 
every day to look at it. 

Finding one day that it was stolen, he began 
to tear his hair, and loudly lament. 

A neighbor, seeing him, said, "Pray do not 
grieve so. Bury a stone in the hole, and fancy 
it is the gold. It will serve you just as well, 
for when the gold was there you made no use 
of it." 



THE 'VJTDO'Vr AND HER LITTLE MAIDS. 

A WIDOW who had great reputation as a 
housekeeper, because she was so fond of 
cleaning, was waited upon by two little Maidens. 
She waked before the dawn herself, and at 
cock-crowing rose and called her little Maids. 

The Maidens, who had no taste for such ex'^ 
cessive tidiness, and who were kept weary by such 
constant labor, held a spite against the poor cock, 
for rousing their mistress so early. "If it were 
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ar-range'-meiit les'-«ened cir'-cum-vstan-ces 

not for him/' they said^ " she would sleep till the 
sun is well up. Let us kill the cock, since there 
is no other way to stop his loud crowing." 

But the mistress, no longer hearing the cock, 
was unable to tell the time, and so often woke 
her Maidens in the middle of the night, and set 
them at work. 

Language Study : W^hy did oot the little maidens deserve to 
succeed in their plan ? 



-«x>5»So*»- 



THE CHARCOAL-BURNER AND THE 

FULLER. 

A CHARCOAL-BURNER carried on his trade 
at his own house. One day he met a 
friend who was a Fuller, and begged him to come 
and live with him. 

" We shall be far better friends if we live to- 
gether/' he said, " and our housekeeping expenses 
will be greatly lessened." 

The Fuller replied, "The arrangement would 
not suit me at all, for whatever I should take 
pains to whiten, your charcoal would immediately 
blacken. I am afraid we should ndt grow better 
friends under such circumstances. 
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THE HORSE AND HIS RIDER. 

A CAVALRY officer took the greatest of pains 
with his charger. As long as the war 
lasted, the Horse was looked upon as a compan- 
ion and fellow-helper. He was carefully groomed 
every day, and fed with hay and oats. 

But when the war was over, the allowance of 




grain and hay ceased, and the Horse was fed 
with chaff, and whatever he might find by the 
wayside. He was made a drudge, too, and often 
forced to carry loads much too heavy for his 
strength. 

When, in course of time, war was again pro- 
claimed, the soldier brought his military trap- 
pings, and put them on his charger ; and, after 
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ftr-r&yed' trina-formed' dif'-£6r-ence 

having arrayed his own person with his heavy 
coat of mail, he mounted to ride to battle. 

But the Horse, no longer equal to the burden, 
fell down straightway under the weight. 

" You must go to the war on foot/' he said 
to his master, "for you have transformed me 
from a horse into an ass;" 



He who slights his friends when he does not 
need their best offices must not expect them to 
servo him when he needs them again. 

language Study : The ill-treatment of horses. 



-•ojo^oo- 



THE HARE AND THE HOUND. 

V HOUND, having started a Hare which 
pi\)vod to be a capital runner, at length 
g;\vo up the chase. His master, seeing it, said, 
**Tho little one is the best runner, eh?" 

** Ah* master/' ausweivd the Dog, ^" it's all very 
Avoll to laiivrh ; but vou do not see the difference 
Ivtwivu us. Ho was nmnin<r for his life, while 
I was oulv ruiniiuij for mv dinner/' 
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THE OX AND THE FROG. 

A N Ox, drinking at a pool, chanced to set his 
-^ -*- foot on a young Frog, and crushed him to 
death. 

His brothers and sisters, who were playing 




near, ran at once to tell their mother what had 
happened. "A very huge beast, with four great 
feet, came to the pool, and crushed him to death 
in an instant, with his hard, cloven heel." 

The old Frog was very vain. She was rather 
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Sc-count' cru'-el m5n'-8ter 

large, as Frogs go, and gave herself airs on ac- 
count of it. "Was the cruel beast so very large ? " 
she said. " How big ? " 

"Oh!" said the young Frogs. "It was a 
monster ! " 

"Was it as big as this?" she said, blowing 
and puffing herself out. 

"Oh, much bigger," replied the young Frogs. 

" As big as this, then ? " she added, puffing and • 
blowing with all her might. 

" A great deal bigger," they answered. 

" Well, was it so big ? " 

"Oh, mother!" cried the Frogs; "pray do not 
try to be as big. If you were to puff till you 
burst, you could not make yourself half as big 
as the creature we tell you of." 

But the silly old Frog would not give up 
She tried again to puff herself out, saying, "As 
big as" — but she did indeed burst. 



It is useless to attempt what is impossible. 

Note. To appreciate the fable, you must bear in mind that the 
frog can nearly double its size by filling the cells of its body with 
air. 
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haunch ' mut'-ton con-demn' 

THE "WOLF AND THE SHEPHERDS. 

A WOLF passing by, saw some Shepherds in 
a hut, eating for their dinner a haunch of 
mutton. Approaching them, he said, " Ah ! gen- 
tlemen, you are feasting on mutton. I like your 
taste. . But what a hue and cry you would raise 
if I were to do it." 



We should not condemn others for what we 
ourselves do. 

THE BOY AND THE NETTLE. 

A BOY was once stung by a Nettle. Crying 
-^^^ with pain, he ran home and told his 
mother, saying, " Although it pains me so much, 
I did but touch it ever so gently, for I had been 
hurt by it before." 

" That was just it," said his mother. " It was 
that which gave you so bad a sting. The next 
time you have occasion to touch a Nettle, grasp 
it boldly, with courage and resolution. It will 
be as soft as silk in your hand, and will not 
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dls-c6m'-fort dif-fl-cul-ty Xn-va'-«ion 

hurt you in the least. And you will meet with 
many things, as well as persons, that must be 
handled in the same way, if you would escape 
discomfort from them. 

Iianguage Study : Illustrate this fable by two ways of taking a 
bitter dose ; an unpleasant duty. 



-«»oJO=!o«- 



THE CAT AND THE FOX. 

rriHE Cat and the Fox were once talking to- 
-^ gether in the middle of the forest. 

"I do not care what happens/' said the Fox, 
" for I have a thousand tricks, any one of which 
would get me out of difficulty. But pray, Mrs. 
Puss," he added, " what would you do if there 
should be an invasion?" 

"I have but one course," Puss replied. "If 
that would not serve me, I should be undone." 

"I am sorry for you," said the Fox. "I would 
gladly teach you one or two of my tricks, but 
it is not good to trust. We must each take care 
for himself." 

These words were hardly spoken, when a pack 
of hounds came upon them in full cry. 
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s&fe'-guara se-rene'-ly chgst'-nuts 

The Cat, by her one quick and well-proved 
safeguard, ran up a tree, and sat serenely among 
the branches. 

The Fox, with all his thousand tricks, had 
not been able to get out of sight, and fell a prey 
to the dogs. 

Safety does not always lie in numbers. 

Language Study : Can you suggest what some of the fox's 
tricks might have been ? 



-«»o5«»o*»- 



THE MONKEY AND THE CAT. 

A MONKEY and a Cat lived in the same 
family, and it was hard to tell which was 
the greater thief. 

One day, as they were roaming together, they 
spied some chestnuts roasting in the ashes of a 
fire. 

"Come," said the cunning Monkey, "we shall 
not go dinnerless to-day. Your claws are better 
than mine for the purpose; pull the chestnuts 
out of the ashes, and you shall have half." 

Puss pulled them out, burning her paws very 
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boot'-y chl-grin' In'-jure 

much in doing so. When she had stolen every 
one, she turned to the Monkey for her share of 
the booty; but, to her chagrin, she found no 
chestnuts, for he had eaten them all. 



A thief cannot be trusted even by another 
thief. 



THE "WrOLF AND THE SHEPHERD. 
TjlOR a long time the Wolf had followed the 
J- Sheep, without attempting to injure one of 
them. 

The Shepherd stood on his guard against him 




for a while, and kept strict watch that he did 
not come too near. But as day after day passed, 
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gaar'-dl-&n di»-po-6i'-tion treach'4b:-y 

and the Wolf showed no disposition to injure any 
of the flock, he allowed him to approach nearer, 
till at last he came among the Sheep, and seemed 
to watch over them like a dog. 

"He is really quite a help to me," said the 
Shepherd to himself; "and I have never seen him 
make the slightest effort to seize a sheep or a 
lamb." 

So, having occasion to go to town one day, he 
left his flock in the care of the Wolf, whom he 
regarded as a guardian over them. 

But no sooner was the man gone, than the 
Wolf, seeing his opportunity, fell upon the Sheep, 
and destroyed the greater part of them. 

"I have been rightly served," said the Shep- 
herd, on his return. "Why did I not know 
better than to trust my Sheep to their worst 
enemy?" 

Soon or late an evil nature will show itself. 

Language Study : Describe, in your own words, the treachery 
of the wolf. 
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8uc-ceed'-ed re'-Sl-ized Ss-sem'-bly 

THE FOX •VSTHO HAD LOST HIS TAIL. 

A FOX was once caught in a trap by his 
tail. He succeeded in getting away, but 
was forced to leave his "brush" behind. He soon 
realized that his life would be a burden, from 
the shame and ridicule to which his tailless con- 
dition would expose him. 

So he set about to induce all the other Foxes 
to part with theirs. At the next assembly he 
boldly made a speech, in which he set forth the 
advantages of his present state. 

"The tail/' he said, "is no real part of our 
persons, and, beside being very ugly to see, it is 
a dead weight hung upon us. I have never 
moved about with such ease as since I gave up 
my own." 

When he had ended his speech, a sly old Fox 
arose, and giving his own brush a graceful wave, 
said, with the kind of sneer which the Foxes 
know so well how to execute, that if he had 
lost by accident his own tail, he should, without 
doubt, agree with his friend ; but that until such 
a mishap should occur, he should retain his own, 
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fSsh'-ions - dis-c6V-Sred In-quire' 



and should advise the others to do the same. 
And the vote to retain the tails was given by 
a wave of the brush. 



Yet many fashions have been set by Foxes 
who have met with some such accident. 

Language Study : Tell a story to illustrate this fable of the 
fox. 



-«>o5»Soo- 



THE W^OLF IN SHEEP'S CLOTHING. 

A WOLF once clothed himself in the fleece 
-^^^ of a sheep, and being mistaken for one of 
the flock, got into the fold. He had a chance 
to make way with as many sheep as he liked ; but 
his time for doing so was short, for the Shepherd, 
coming into the fold during the night, discovered 
him: 

Tying him to a tree, he left him hanging there, 
still in his sheep's dress, as a warning to other 
wolves who might be prowling about. 

Some shepherds who chanced to pass by saw 
him. there, and stopped to inquire why sheep 
should be thus served. As they came nearer and 
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la-ment'-ed rea'-son-a-ble s&f-is-fied 

saw that it was not a sheep, but a Wolf, the 
shepherd said, " This is the way I serve a Wolf, 
even though I find him wearing the habit of a 
sheep." 

Language Study/. What should induce a, person who had the 
heart of a wolf to assume the character of a harmless sheep? 



THE BOY AND THE FILBERTS. 

A BOY once thrust his hand into a pitcher 
nearly filled with Filberts. He grasped as 
many as his hand could possibly hold ; but when 
he tried to draw out his closed fist, the narrowness 
of the neck prevented him from doing so. Un- 
willing to lose his nuts, yet unable to get them 
by drawing out his hand, he burst into tears, and 
bitterly lamented his hard fortune. A person 
standing by finally gave him this wise and reason- 
able advice : 

"Be satisfied to take half as many, my boy, 
and you will get them easily." 

Language Study : Can you think of any other cases where the 
same advice might apply? 
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peas'-ant 



THE PRASANT AND THE APPLE-TREE. 

A PEASANT liad in his garden an Apple-tree 
which for year after year had borne no 
fruit, but served only as a harbor for sparrows 
and- grasshoppers. 




Seeing no good to-himself in the tree, he re- 
solved to cut it down, and, taking his axe in 
his hand, he made a bold stroke at its roots. 

The grasshoppers and sparrows entreated him 
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shel'-tered hon'-ey min'-ute 

not to cut down the tree that sheltered them. 
"We will do our best to make up to you the 
worth of the wood, if you will spare it," they 
said, "lightening your labor by our cheering 
songs." But he paid no heed to them, and gave 
a second and a third blow with his axe. 

When he reached the hollow of the tree, he 
found a hive full of honey. He tasted the honey- 
comb, and at once threw down his axe. From 
that time the greatest of care was taken of the 
tree, and the sparrows and grasshoppers still found 
shelter in it. They could not forget, however, 
that the man had only saved their home for them 
from self-interest. 

Language Study: The difference between being glad and 
being grateful. Relate other examples. 



3';«=:o«»- 



THE NURSE AND THE ^ATOLF. 

A WOLF, prowling about to find something 
for supper, heard a Child crying in a house, 
and the Nurse say, " Stop crying this minute, or 
I will throw you out of doors to the Wolf." Then 
the Wolf sat down near the door for a long time. 
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thinking to himself, "Now I shall have a good 
supper." 




The Baby cried and cried till at last it went 
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trot'-ted fdr-lorn' be-lieved' 

■ I ■ I ■ ■■ I ■ ^M^^^ 111 ■ I ■ » I g 

to sleep ; and then the Wolf heard the Nurse say, 
" There, that's a good Baby. If the naughty old 
Wolf comes for my darling, we'll beat him, so 
we will." 

The Wolf thought it was now time to be off, and 
trotted sadly home. On his way he met the Fox. 

" What makes you look so sour and so forlorn, 
my friend?" said the Fox. 

" Don't speat to me ! " growled the Wolf. " I 
have lost my supper just because I believed what 
a Nurse said to a Baby.' 
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Language Study : Speaking the truth ; belieyiug threats ^veu 
in anger or thoughtlessness. 



-oo:«<o«- 



THE FA^ATN AND HIS MOTHER 

A YOUNG Fawn once said to his Mother, " I 
do not see, Mother, how it is that you 
should be so afraid of the Dogs. You are larger 
than a dog, and swifter; and you are much more 
used to running. Why is it that the mere men- 
tion of a hound puts you into such a terrible 
fright?" 
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dle-tlD'-gulah 



The Mother smiled upon her brave young son. 
" I know very well," she said, " that all you say 
is true. I look at my long legs, and remember 




0V- 

all the advantages that you mention ; yet when 
I hear the bark of but a single dog, I faint with 

terror." 

No argument will give courage to the timid. 

IiaDgoags Study : Can you distinguish between timidity and 
cowardice? How does tlie lesson of this fable differ from that of 
The Hares ? The Fox and the Lion ? The Man and the Camel ? 
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gourd boughs In-va'-ri-a-bly 

THE GOURD AND THE PINE. 

A GOURD was once planted close beside a 
large and noble Pine Tree. The season 
was kindly, and the Gourd shot itself up in a 
short time, climbing by the- boughs, and twining 
about them, till it covered and over-topped the 
Tree itself. 

The leaves were so large, and the flowers and 
fruit so fair, that the Gourd, comparing them 
with the slender needles of the Pine, had the 
assurance to think itself of greater value in the 
comparison. 

" Why," said the Gourd, " you have been more 
years in growing to this stature than I have 
been days/' 

"That is true," said the Pine; "but after the 
many winters and summers that I have endured, 
the many blasting colds and -parching heats, you 
see me the very same that I was long years ago. 
Nothing has overcome me. But when your race 
are put to the proof, the first blight or frost 
invariably brings down that pride of yours. In 
an hour you are stripped of all your glory.' 



» 
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h&'-pl-ta-ble iin-«a'-«i4y ^wk'-ward 

THE ARAB AND HIS CAMiEL. 

AS an Arab sat in his tent one cold night, 
he saw the curtain gently lifted, and the 
face of his Camel looking in. 

"What is it?'\he asked kindly. 
• "It is cold, master," said the Camel; "suffer 
me, I pray thee, to hold my head within the 
tent." 

"By all means," replied the hospitable Arab; 
and the Camel stood with his head inside the 
tent. 

"Might I also warm my neck a little?" he 
entreated after a moment. 

The Arab readily consented, and the Camel's 
neck was thrust within the tent. 

He stood, moving his head from side to side 
uneasily, and presently said, "It is awkward 
standing thus. It would take but little more 
room if I were to place my forelegs inside the 
tent." 

" You may place your forelegs within the tent," 
said the Arab. And now he had to move a 
little tQ make room, for the tent was but small. 
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com-pas'-fiion in-clu'-ded Ar'-^b 

II - . — - - — -- — - -■ — 

The Camel spoke again: "I keep the tent 
open by standing thus, and make it cold for us 
both. May I not stand wholly within?" 

"Yes/' said the Arab, whose compassion in- 
eluded his beast as well as himself; "come in 
wholly if you wish." But now the tent proved 
to be too small to hold both. 

"I think, after all," said the Camel, as he 
crowded himself in, " that there will not be room 
here for us both. You are the smaller ; it will 
be best for you to stand outside. There will be 
room then for me." So he pushed a little, and 
the Arab with all haste went outside the tent. 



-•oJ©5cx>- 



THE JACKDA^AT AND THE SHEEP. 

A JACKDAW sat chattering upon the back 
of a Sheep. 
"Peace, I pray you, noisy bird," said the 
Sheep. "You are wearing my life out. If I 

« 

were a dog, you would not think of serving me 



so." 



"That is true," replied the Jackdaw j "you 
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sur'-ly plague doub'-led 

are right. I never meddle with the surly and 
revengeful; but I love to plague gentle, helpless 
creatures like you, that cannot do me any harm 
m return." 

Are there jackdaws among little boys and 
girls? 

ooY^o^ 

THE WOMAN AND HER HEN. 

A WOMAN had a Hen that laid an egg. every 
day. The eggs were large, and sold for a 
good price. The Woman often thought, as she 
took them to market: "How glad they all are 
to get my eggs. I could sell as many more just 
as easily." 

It began to look a small thing to her to get 
but a single egg each day. "If I were to give 
Sii^ double allowance of barley, the H^n might be 
made to lay two eggs a day instead of one," she 
said. 

So she doubled the food, and the Hen grew 
very fat and sleek; but she stopped laying alto- 
gether. 
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suite &d-mir'-mg c5ii-yinced' 

THE liAT AND THE ELEPHANT. 

A RAT, travelling on the highway, met a 
huge Elephant, bearing his royal master 
and his suite, and also his favorite dog, cat, 
parrot, and monkey. 

An admiring crowd followed the great beast and 
his attendants, so that the entire road was filled. 

"How foolish you are,'' said the Rat to the 
people, " to make such matter of seeing an ele- 
phant. Is it his great bulk that you so much 
admire? Mere size is nothing. At most it can 
only frighten little girls and boys, and I can do 
that as well. I am a beast as well as he. I 
have as many legs, and ears, and eyes. If you 
will take the trouble to compare us, you will see 
I have finer parts. What right, then, has he to 
take up all the highway, which belongs to me 
as well as to him?" 

At this moment, the Cat from her high place 
spied the Rat. She jumped to the ground, and 
soon convinced him that he was not an elephant. 

Language Study : Try to imagine a rat of the size of an ele- 
phant, and think how body, eyes, ears, tail, and feet would look, 
and what an amount would be required to feed him. What does 
the fable teach ? 
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Her'-cu-les p&n'-niers &-reci/ 

HERCULES AND THE WAGONER 

AS a Wagoner drove his wagon through a 
miry lane, the wheels stuck fast in the 
clay, so that the horses could proceed no further. 

The man, without making the least effort to 
remedy the matter, fell upon his knees, and began 
to call upon Hercules to come and help him out 
of his trouble. 

"Lazy fellow," said Hercules, "lay your own 
shoulder to the wheel. Stir yourself, and do 
what you can. Then, if you want aid from me, 
you shall have it. Remember the proverb. 
Heaven helps those who help themselves." 



-oo:©:c 



THE MULES AND THE ROBBERS. 

rriWO Mules, laden with packs, were trudging 
■^ along the highway. One carried panniers 
filled with money, the other sacks of grain. 

The Mule that carried the treasure walked with 
head erect and stately step, jingling the bells 
about his neck as he went. 
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c5m-p&n'-ion wSap'-ons cdn-eplc'-u-ous 

His companion followed at a quiet, easy pace. 

Suddenly a band of Robbers sprung upon them, 
attracted by the strong, proud step and the jin- 
gling bells. The Mule that carried the gold made 
so great an ado that the Robbers seized his pack, 
wounding him with their weapons, and, hearing 
footsteps, fled. 

"I am glad," said the other, "that I was 
thought of so little consequence, for I have lost 
nothing, nor am I hurt with any wound." 



The conspicuous run the greatest risk. 



>>»;oo- 



THE OWL AND THE GRASSHOPPER. 

AN Owl, who was sitting in a hollow tree, 
dozing away a long summer afternoon, was 
much disturbed by a rogue of a Grasshopper, 
singing in the grass below. 

So far from moving away at the request of 
the Owl, or keeping quiet, the Grasshopper sang 
all the more, saying that honest people got their 
sleep at night. 

The Owl waited in silence for a while, and 
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mursl'-cian seV-Sr-al pro-vl'-eion 

then artfully addressed the Grasshopper thus : " I 
ought to be angry with you, I suppose, my dear, 
for I confess I would rather sleep than listen 
to your singing. But if one cannot be allowed 
to sleep, it is something to be kept awake by 
such a pleasant little pipe as yours. And now 
it occurs to me that I have some delicious nectar 
with which to reward* a musician who sings so 
sweetly. If you will . take the trouble to come 
up, you shall have a drop. It will clear your 
voice nicely." 

The silly Grasshopper came hopping up to the 
Owl, who at once caught and killed him, and so 
finished her nap in comfort. 



-«X>r»iO«- 



THE ASS EATING THISTLES, 

AN Ass, laden with choice provision of sev- 
eral sorts, was on his way to the field 
His master and the reapers were at work there, 
and the provision that he carried was for the 
entertainment of man and beast. 

Seeing a large, strong thistle by the roadside, 
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&p-pe'-tite de-spised' sS'-vdr-y 

he stopped to eat it. " Many people would won- 
der," thought he, "that, with such dainty food 
upon my back, I should have appetite for the 
despised thistle; but to me the bitter, prickly 
weed has a more savory relish than anything 
else in the world. Let others choose what they 
will, but give me a fine, juicy thistle like this, 
and I will be content." 



Every one to his taste. It is wisely ordered 
that what one rejects should be the choice of 
another. 

A wise man has said that a weed is a plant 
that people have not yet found out the use of. 



■H»oJ«io«o- 



THE SICK STAG. 

A ST AG, whose joints had become stiff with 
age, was at great pains to gather together 
a supply of food, — enough, as he thought, for 
the remainder of his days. 

He stretched himself upon it, in a quiet, sunny 
comer of his pasture-ground, and now dozing, 
now nibbling, was passing a happy old age. 
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fa'-vdr-Ite arbun'-dfint-ly wheth'or 

He had been a favorite among his companions, 
and they came now, often, and in great num- 
bers, to call upon him, and wish him farewell. 
He made them welcome in a hospitable manner, 
and each, as often as he came, helped himself to 
a little of the food so abundantly provided. 

The end of the matter was, that the poor Stag 
died, not so much either of sickness or old age, 
as from want of the food which his friends had 
eaten for him. 

We need to consider sometimes, before doing 
a thing, " What if every one should do it ? " 



H>0}«;0«. 



THE MILKMAID AND HER PAIL OF 

MILK. 

DOLLY the Milkmaid having been a good 
girl, and careful in her work, her mistress 
gave her a pail of new milk for herself. 

With the pail upon her head, Dolly tripped 
gaily along on her way to the town, whither she 
was going to sell her milk. 

"For this milk," said Dolly, "I shall get a 



shll'-llng 
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al-low'-ing 






shilling, and with it I will huy twenty of the 
eggs laid by our neighbor's fine fowls. The mis- 
tress will surely lend me a hen, and, allowing 




for all mishaps, I shall raise a good dozen of 
chicks. They will be well grown before the next 
fair-time comes around, and it is then that 
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guXn'-«a part'-ner hatched 

chickens bring the highest price. I shall be 
able to sell them for a guinea. 

"Then I shall buy that jacket that I saw in 
the village the other day, and a hat and ribbons, 
too; and when I go to the fair, how smart I 
shall be! 

"Robin will be there, and will come up and 
offer to be friends again. But I won't come 
round too easily; and when he wants me for a 
partner in the dance, I shall just toss up my 
head and — " 

Here Dolly gave her head the least bit of a 
toss, when down came the pail, and all the milk 
was spilled upon the ground. 

Poor Dolly ! it was her , good-by to eggs, 
chickens, jacket, hat, ribbons, and all. 



Don't count your chickens imtil they are 
hatched. 

Language Study : What is the value* of a guinea in dollars 
and cents, and what did Dolly expect to receive apiece for her 
chickens ? 

Can you tell a story that illustrates this proverb? 
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wal'-lets (w61-) gir'-dle prl'-vBte 

JUPITER AND THE rVSrO WALLETS. 

I UPITER, it is said, once gave to man two 
^ wallets, one in which to put the faults of 
his neighbors, and one for his own. 

One was much smaller than the other, and 
both hung from a girdle, which was to be thrown 
over the shoulders so that one wallet should 
hang in front, and one behind. 

The man kept the large one in front for his 
neighbors' faults, and the small one behind for 
his own, so that, while the former was always 
in sight, it took some trouble to see the latter. 



This custom, which began thus early, is not 
unknown at the present day. 



ii9ioo- 



JUPITER AND A BEE. 

A BEE made Jupiter a present of a pot of 
honey, which was so kindly taken that .he 
bade her ask what she would in exchange. 
The Bee, who was nursing a private spite for 
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fin-noyed' mdr'-tal there-by' 

the loss of some of her winter's store, desired of 
Jupiter that wherever she should set her sting 
it might be mortal. 

Jupiter was loth to leave mankind at the mercy 
of a little spiteful insect, and was annoyed at the 
ill-nature shown in her wish. He said, thereiore, 
that while, for his promise's sake, he would give 
her the power to harm, she must be careful how 
she used the power, for where she planted her 
sting, she would leave it, and would thereby lose 
her own life. 

' 111 will often does greater harm to the one 
who acts from it, than to the one on whom it 
falls. 



^>Ko^ 



THE TVyO TRAVELERS. 

AS two men were traveling through a wood, 
one of them took up an axe which he saw 
lying upon the ground. "Look here," said he 
to his companion ; " I have found an axe." 

" Don't say / have found it," said the other, 
"but we. As we are companions, we ought to 
share it between us." 
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p^-8u'-ing be-stowed' l^-g^uSge 

"No," said the first, "I found the axe. It 
is mine." 

They had not gone far when they heard the 
owner of the axe pursuing them, and calling out 
to them in great passion. 

" We are in for it now," said he who had the 
axe. 

" Nay," said the other ; " say / am in for it, not 
we. When you thought you had a prize, you 
would not let me share it with you, and now you 
cannot expect me to share in the danger.' 



99 



HK>X«C 



THE KID AND THE ^VSTOLF. 

A KID, mounted on a high rock where she 
-^--^ felt safe, bestowed all manner of abuse 
upon a Wolf on the ground below. 

The Wolf replied, "Do not think, silly little 
creature, that you can annoy me? This ill lan- 
guage that you are using I regard as coming, 
not from you, but from the place on which you 
stand. You would be in a different mood if you 
were down here by my side." 



^SOP S FABLES. 1^6 

3c-cS'>«ion Sc-cSpt'-ed plead'-ed 

THE HUSBAJSTDMAN AJSTD THE STORK. 
A HUSBANDMAN pitched a net in his fields, 
-^-^ to take the cranes and wild geese that came 
to feed upon the newly-sown corn. 

In this net he took several both of cranes and 
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geese, and among them, on one occasion, a Stork. 
The cranes and geese accepted their lot as one 
of the chances to which such lives as theirs were 
subject ; but the Stork was in very sad case, and 
pleaded hard for his life. 

Among other reasons why he should not be 
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pgr-fdrmed' required' s&t'-yr Qer) 



put to death, the Stork urged that he was neither 
goose nor crane, but a poor, harmless Stork, who 
performed his duty to his parents as well as ever 
he could, feeding them when they were old, and 
carrying them, when required, from place to place 
upon his back. 

"All this may be true," replied the Husband- 
man ; " but, as I have taken you in bad company, 
and in the same crime, you must expect to suffer 
the same punishment." 

People are judged by the company they keep. 

Language Study: The different lives of the crane and the 
stork. 



■«oj»;oo- 



THE SATYR AND THE TRAVELER 

A SATYR, ranging in the forest in winter, 
came across a Traveler, half starved and 
nearly frozen. 

He took pity upon him, and invited him to 
go to his cave for food and shelter. 

On their way, the Man kept blowing upon hia 
fingers. " Why do you do that ? " said the Satyr, 
who had seen but little of the world of men. 
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p5t'-tilge ex-claimed' mSr'-ch&n-dize 

'^ To warm my hands," replied the Man j " they 
are nearly frozen." 

Arrived at the cave, the Satyr poured out a 
smoking mess of pottage, and set it before the 
Traveler, who eagerly seized it, and began to 
blow upon it with all his might. 

" What, blowing again ! " exclaimed the Satyr. 
" Is it not hot enough ? " 

"It is, indeed," answered the Man; "that is 
the very reason why I am blowing it. I want 
to cool it enough to be able to eat it." 

Upon this the Satyr exclaimed ia alarm, "Be 
off with you! I will have no part with a Man 
who can blow hot and cold from the same 
mouth." 



Note. A Satyr is a fabled being, half god and half beast, that 
roams in the woods, living in caves, and leading a merry life with 
the fairies of the woods and streams. 



>5©ic 



THE ASS AND HIS SHADOW^. 

ONE very hot day a Traveler hired an Ass, 
with his driver, to carry some merchandise 
to a distant place. 
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In-tense'-ly suf-fl'^jient dtf'-fl-cul-ty 

The way lay across a sandy plain, and the 
day being intensely hot, the Traveler called upon 
the driver to stop for rest. To escape from the 
direct heat of the sun, which was shining in all 
its strength, the Traveler proceeded to sit down 
in the shadow of the Ass. 

But a violent dispute arose, for the shadow 
was sufficient for but one, and the driver, a lusty 
fellow, rudely pushed the Traveler one side, claim- 
ing the spot for himself, saying, — 

"When you hired this Ass of me, you said 
nothing about the shadow. If now you want that, 
too, you must pay for it." 

And in disputing about the shadow they lost 
the substance, for the Ass ran away. 



THE BLIND MAN AND THE LAME 

MAN. 

A BLIND Man, being stopped in a bad piece 
of road, met a Lame Man, and entreated 
him to help him out of the difficulty into which 
he had fallen. 

"How can I," replied the Lame Man, "since 
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I 161^401168 mu'-tii-al un'-ion 

! ■ ; ' 

I can scarcely drag myself along? I am lame, 
and you look to be very strong." 

"I am strong enough/' said the other. "I 
could go if I could but see the way." 

"0, then we may help one another/' said the 
Lame Man. "If you will take me on your 
shoulders, we will seek our fortunes together. 
I will be eyes for you, and you shall be feet 
for me." 

"With all my heart," said the Blind Man. 
"Let us render each other our mutual services." 
So, taking his lame companion upon his back, 
they traveled on with safety and pleasure. 



-ooJOCo*- 



THE TWO POTS. 

A RIVER carried down, in its stream, two 
^^--^ Pots, one made of Earthenware, and the 
other of Brass. 

The Brass Pot was disposed to be social. 
"Since we are companions in this way, let us 
be friendly," he said. "In union is strength. 
Though we are carried away against our will, it is 
of no use to repine. We may yet see much good." 






.£80F8 FA£LE8. 
phj-al'-cian 



But the Earthen Pot said, "I beg you not to 
come so near me. I am as much afraid of yon 
as of the river ; for if you do but touch me ever 
so slightly, I shall be sure to break." . 



Equals make the best, friends. 



THE QUACK FROG, 
r I iHERE was once a Frog who made procla- 
-*- mation that he was a learned physician, 
able to heal all disease?. 




He went so far as to tell the beasts that it 
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wrin'-kled fis-sume' Rd-dressed' 



was . their own fault that they were ill, since, if 
they would but submit to his treatment, he would 
restore them tOxperfect health. 

A Fox hearing it, asked, "How is it, since 
you can do such great things for others, you do 
not first try to mend your own lame gait and 
your wrinkled skin?" 



They who assume to help others should first 
mend themselves. 



-«x>5<Ko*»- 



THE OXEN AND THE AXLE-TREES. 

A HEAVY wagon was being dragged along 
a country lane by a team of Oxen. 
The Axle-trees groaned and creaked terribly, 
when the Oxen, turning round, thus addressed 
the wheels: "Hullo there, are you not making 
unnecessary noise ? We are bearing the labor, not 
you. K we do not cry out, surely you should 
not.'* 

They who suffer most often make the least 
sign. 
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be-sieg'-ed ma-te'-ri-als pref-Sr-a-ble 

THE THREE TRADESMEN. 

A GREAT city was once besieged, and all its 
inhabitants were gathered together to con- 
sider by what means it might be protected from 
the enemy. 

A Brick-layer earnestly recommended bricks as 
the best materials for successful defence. 

A Carpenter with equal energy proposed tim* 
ber as a preferable means of defence. 

Hearing which, a Currier stood up, and said, 
"Sirs, I differ with you wholly. There is no 
material for resistance equal to a covering of 
hides, and nothing in the present case as good 
as leather." 

Every man for his own trade. 



■«<«•«< 



A Boar stood whetting his tusks against a tree. 

"What do you mean," asked a Fox, "by such 
warlike preparation ? There is no enemy in sight/* 

" When the enemy is in sight," said the Boar, 
" it is time to think of something else/' 
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So-cused' Sd-judge' pro-nounced' 

I 

THE ■\ArOLiF, THE FOX, AND THE APE. 

A WOLF accused a Fox of theft, but he utr 
terly denied the charge, whereupon an Ape 
undertook to adjudge the matter in question. 

When each had fully stated his case, the Ape 
pronounced this sentence: — 

"I am fully satisfied that you, Wolf, never 
lost what you claim." Then turning to the Fox, 
he said, "And I believe you to have done that 
which you so stoutly deny." 



The moral is, that' the dishonest, even when 
they act honestly, get no credit. 



>J<Ko«- 



THE BLIND MAN AND THE ■VSTHELP. 

A BLIND Man was accustomed to distinguish 
different animals by touching them with 
his hands. 

The Whelp of a wolf was brought him, with 
the request that he would feel it, and tell what 
it was. 
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ten'-Hien-cies in-her'4t-Qd wretoii'-ed 

Being in doubt, he said, " I do not quite know 
whether it is the cub of a fox or the whelp of 
a wolf ; but this I know full well, that it would 
not be safe to admit him to the sheepfold." 



Evil tendencies are shown in early life. 

»o:»;o« — 

THE SPENDTHRIFT AND THE 

SW^ALLO^AT. 

A YOUNG man who was a great spendthrift, 
and had run through all the money he had 
inherited, and even sold all his outer clothing 
except his cloak, saw a Swallow skimming over 
the meadows in the early spring-time, and twit- 
tering gaily. Believing that summer was really 
come, he sold his cloak also. 

The next morning there happened to be a 
severe frost, and, shivering, himself, he found the 
Swallow lying frozen and stiff upon the ground. 

"Unhappy bird," he said, "had you not come 
before your time, I should not now be so wretched, 
and you might have escaped your fate." 



A single swallow does not make a summer. 
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ftc'-€i-dent de-prived' mis-fdr'-tune 

THE HARES AND THE FOXES. 

r I IHE Hares waged war with the Eagles, and 
-*- called upon the Foxes to help them. 

They replied, "We would willingly have helped 
you, if we had not known so well who you were, 
and with whom you were fighting." 

Before you commit yourselves, count the cost. 



MERCURY AND THE ■\ArOODMAN. 

A WOODMAN, felling a tree by the side of 
a river, let his axe drop by accident into 
the stream. 

Being thus suddenly deprived of the tool by 
means of which he gained his livelihood, he sat 
down upon the bank, and lamented his hard 
fate. 

To his surprise Mercury appeared, and asked 
him what was the matter. Having heard the 
story of the man's misfortune, he dived to the 
bottom of the river, and, bringing up a golden 
axe, inquired if thiat were the one he had lost. 
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dis-ap-peared' tr&ns-pired' tr&ns-port'-ed 

On his saying that it was not his, Mercury 
dived a second time, and, returning with a silver 
axe in his hand, again demanded of the Wood- 
man if it were his. 

This also the Woodman refused, saying that 
it was none of his. Mercury disappeared a third 
time, and brought up the axe that the man had 
lost. This the poor man took with joy and 
thankfulness. 

So pleased was Mercury with the honesty of 
the man, that he gave him the other two axes 
in addition to his own. 

The Woodman, on his return home, related to 
his companions all that had transpired. One of 
them resolved to see if he could secure the same 
good fortune to himself. 

He ran to the river, and threw his axe in on 
purpose, then sat down upon the bank to lament 
his sad fate. 

Mercury appeared as before, and demanded to 
know the cause of his grief. After hearing the 
man's account, he dived, and brought up a golden 
axe, and asked him if that were his. 

Transported at the sight of the precious metal. 
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ISg'-end de-cis'-ion con-demned' 

the fellow eagerly answered that it was, and 
greedily attempted to snatch it. The god, de- 
tecting his falsehood and greed, not only declined 
to give him the golden axe, but refused to re- 
cover for him his own. 



■"•osoao*- 



JUPITER, NEPTUNE, MINERVA. AND 

MOMUS. 

ACCORDING to an ancient legend, the first 
man was made by Jupiter, the first bull 
by Neptune, and the first house by Minerva. 

On the completion of their labors, a dispute 
arose as to which had made the most perfect 
work. 

They agreed to rest the decision with Momus, 
a judge, and to abide by his word. 

Momus, however, being very envious of the 
handicraft of each, found fault in turn with all. 

He blamed the work of Neptune because he 
had not made the horns of the bull below the 
eyes, that he might better see where to strike. 

He condemned the work of Jupiter because he 
had not placed the heart of man on the outside, 
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pre-cau'-tioQ In-yeighed' in-yef-er-Ate 

SO that every one might read the thoughts of 
the evil-disposed, and take precautions as^ainst 
intended mLieJ. 

And lastly, he inveighed against Minerva be- 
cause she had not contrived iron wheels in the 
foundation of her house, that its inhabitants 
might more easily remove if a neighbor proved 
unpleasant. 

Indignant at such inveterate fault-finding, 
Jupiter drove him from his office as judge, and 
expelled him from the mansions of Olympus. 



-«»o**;o<i- 



THE FARTHING RUSHLIGHT. 

A RUSHLIGHT, in love with its own brU- 
liancy, once boasted that its light was 
brighter even than that of the sun, the moon, 
and the stars. 

Just then a door opened, and a puff of wind 
blew it out. 

On lighting it, its owner said : " Cease now your 
boasting. Be content to shine in silence. Heav- 
enly lights do not blow out. Know that not 
even the stars need to be relit." 



SUPPLEMENT. 
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THE FOX AND THE GRAPES. 

A FOX, almost with hunger dying, 
Some grapes upon a trellis spying. 
To all appearance ripe, clad in 
Their tempting russet skin. 
Most gladly would have eat them; 
But since he could not get them, — 
So far above his reach the vine, — 
"They're sour," he said, "such grapes as these; 
The dogs may eat them if they please." 
Did he not better than to whine? 



-oOtO^oo- 



THE FOX, THE ^WOLF. AND THE 

HORSE. 

A FOX, though young, by no means raw, 
-^--^ Had seen a Horse, the first he ever saw. 
" Ho ! neighbor Wolf/' he said to one quite green ; 
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&D-tic'-I-patc ed'-u-cate cfil'-lege 

"A creature in our meadow I have seen, — 

Sleek, grand ! I seem to see him yet, 

The finest beast I ever met." 

"Is he a stouter one than we?" 

The Wolf demanded, eagerly. 

"Some picture of him let me see." 

"If I could paint," said Fox, "I should delight 

T'anticipate your pleasure at the sight. 

But come. Who knows ? Perhaps it is a prey. 

By fortune oflEered in our way." 

They went. The Horse, turned loose to graze. 

Not liking much their looks or ways. 

Was just about to gallop oflE. 

"Sir," said the Fox, "your humble servants, we 

Make bold to ask you what your name may be." 

The Horse, an animal with brains enough. 

Replied, " Sirs, you yourselves may read my name ; 

My shoer round my heel hath writ the same." 

The Fox excused himself, for want of knowledge. 

"Me, sir, my parents did not educate. 

So poor, a hole was their entire estate. 

My friend the Wolf, however, taught at college, 

Could read it, were it even Greek." 

The Wolf, to flattery weak, 
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• ver'-I-fy mis-trust' be-thought' 

Approached to verify the boast, — 

For which, four teeth he lost. 

The high-raised hoof came down with such a blow 

As laid him on .the ground full low. 

"My brother," said the Fox, "this shows how 
just 

What once was taught me by a Fox of wit, 

Which on thy jaws this animal hath writ: 

^All unknown things the wise mistrust.'" 



THE ^WOLt TURNED SHEPHERD. 

A WOLF, whose gettings from the flocks 
Began to be but few. 
Bethought himself to play the fox. 
In character quite new. 
A Shepherd's hat and coat he took, 
A cudgel for a crook. 
Nor e'en the pipe forgot. 
And more to seem what he was not. 
Himself, upon his hat he wrote, 
"Tm Willie, Shepherd of these Sheep." 
His person thus complete, 
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be-dight' ech'-o-ing hyp-o-crit'-ic 

TTift crook in upraised feet, 

The impostor Willie stole upon the keep. 

The real Willie, on the grass asleep, 

Slept there, indeed, profoundly. 

His dog and pipe slept, also, soundly. 

His drowsy sheep around lay, 

As for the greatest number. 

Much blessed the hypocrite their slumber. 

And hoped to drive away the flock 

Could he the Shepherd's voice but mock. 

He thought undoubtedly he could. 

He tried. The tone in which he spoke. 

Loud echoing from the wood, 

The plot and slumber broke; 

Sheep, dog, and man awoke. 

The Wolf, in sorry plight, 

In hampering coat bedight, 

Could neither rim nor fight. 



There's always leakage of deceit. 
Which makes it never safe to cheat. 
Whoever is a wolf, had better 
Keep clear of hypocritic fetter. 
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mdr'-6^ sea'-son quoth 



A 



THE GJiASSHOPPER AND THE ANT. 

GRASSHOPPER gay 
Sang the summer away. 
And foimd herself poor 
By the winter's first roar. 
Of meat and of bread 
Not a morsel she had ; 
So a-begging she went, 
To her neighbor, the Ant, 
For the loan of some wheat. 
Which would serve her to eat 
Till the season came round. 
"I will pay you," she saith, 
"On an animal's faith, 
Ere the harvest be bound.'! 
The Ant is a friend 
(Ajid here she might mend) 
Little given to lend. 
"How spent you the summer?" 
Quoth she, looking shame 
At the borrowing dame. 
"Night and day, to each comer 
I sang, if you please," 
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her'-ilrage con-cealed' foreMock 

"You sang, ^Tin at ease/ 
For 'tis plain at a glance. 
Now, ma'am, you must dance." 



>>»;o«- 



THE PLOUGHMAN AND HIS SONS. 

rriHE farmer's patient care and toil 
-^ Are oftener wanting than the soil. 

A wealthy ploughman, drawing near his end. 

Called in his sons, apart from every friend. 

And said, "When of your sire bereft, 

The heritage our fathers left 

Guard well, nor sell a single field. 

A treasure in it is concealed. 

The place, precisely, I don't know; 

But industry will serve to show. 

The harvest past, Time's forelock take. 

And search with plough, and spade, and rake; 

Turn over every inch of sod, 

Nor leave unsearched a single clod." 

The Father died. The Sons — and not in vain - 
Turned o'er the soil, and o'er again. 
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That year their acres bore 

More grain than e'er before. 

Though hidden treasure they found none, 

Yet had their father wisely done, 

To show by such a measure 

That toil itself is treasure. 



>s«*>«^ 



THE COUNCIL HELD BY THE RATS. 

OLD Rodiland, a certain Cat, 
Such havoc of the Rats had made 
'Twas difficult to find a Rat 
With nature's flebt unpaid. 
The few that did remain. 
To leave their holes afraid. 
From usual food abstain. 
Not eating half their fill. 
And wonder no one will 
That one who made on Rats his revel. 
With Rats passed not for Cat, but devil. 

Now, on a day, this dread rat-eater. 
Who had a wife, went out to meet her. 
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cat'-Sr-wftul'-ing cau'-tioned rev'-6r-end 

And while he held his caterwaoiling, 
The unkilled Rats, their chapter calling, 
Discussed the point, in grave debate. 
How they might shun impending fate. 
Their dean, a prudent Rat, 
Thought best, and better soon than late, 
To bell the fatal Cat; 
That, when he took his hunting round. 
The Rats, well cautioned by the sound. 
Might hide in safety under ground. 
Indeed, he knew no other means; 

And all the rest 

At once confessed 
Their minds were with the dean's. 
No better plan, they all believed, 
Could possibly have been conceived. 
No doubt the thing would work right well 
If any one would hang the bell. 
But one by one said every Rat, 
"I'm not so big a fool as that." 
The plan knocked up in this respect. 
The council closed without eflEect. 
And many a council I have seen. 
Or reverend chapter, with its dean, 
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coun'-cll-lors rec'-6g-nized brait'-ed 

That, thus resolving wisely, 
Fell through like this, precisely. 



To argue or refute, 
Wise councillors abound. 
The man to execute 
Is harder to be found. 



-oOl^^Oo- 



THE JAY IN THE FEATHERS OF A 

PEACOCK. 

A PEACOCK moulted. Soon a Jay was seen 
-^-^ Bedecked with Argus tail of gold and green, 
High-strutting, with elated crest, 
As much a Peacock as the rest. 
His trick was recognized and bruited. 
His person jeered at, hissed, and hooted. 
The Peacock gentry flocked together. 
And plucked the fraud of every feather. 
Nay more ; when back he sneaked to join his race. 
They shut the portals in his face. 
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craunch'-er sim'-Mar cfim'-ber-ing 

THE FOX WT:TH his TAIL CUT OFF. 

A CUNNING old Fox of plundering habits, 
Great crauncher of fowls, great catcher of 

rabbits, 
Whom none of his sort had caught in a nap, 
Was finally caught in somebody's trap. 
By luck he escaped, not wholly and hale. 
For the price of his luck was the loss of his tail. 
Escaped in this way, to save his disgrace. 
He thought to get others in similar case. 
One day that the foxes in council were met, 
" Why wear we," said he, " this cumbering 

weight, 
Which sweeps in the dirt wherever it goes? 
Pray tell me its use, if any one knows. 

If the council will take my advice, 

We shall dock oflE our tails in a trice." 
" Your advice may be good," said one on the ground ; 
" But, ere I reply, pray turn yourself round ; " 
Whereat such a shout from the council was heard, 
Poor Bob-tail, confounded, could not say a word. 
To urge the reform would have wasted his breath : 
Long tails were the mode till the day of his death. 
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jofir'-neyed trick'-€r-y cl&m'-bered 

THE FOX AND THE GOAT. 

A FOX once journeyed, and, for company, 
A certain bearded, homed Goat had he; 
Which Goat no further than his nose could see ; 
The Fox was deeply versed in trickery. 
These travelers did thirst compel 
To seek the bottom of a well. 
There, having drunk enough for two, 
Says Fox, "My friend, what shall we do? 
'Tis time that we were thinking 
Of something else than drinking. 
Raise you your feet upon the wall. 
And stick your horns up, straight and tall. 
Then up your back I'll climb with ease. 
And draw you after, if you please." 
"Yes, by my beard," the other said; 
'Tis just the thing. I like a head 
Well stocked with sense, like thine. 
Had it been left to mine, 
I do confess 

I never should have thought of this." 
So Reynard clambered out. 
And, leaving there the Goat, 
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de-ficgnd'-ing ardroit' ez'-tri-cate 



Discharged his obligations 

By preaching thus on patience: — 

"Had Heaven put sense thy head within, 

To match the beard upon thy chin, 

Thou wouldst have thought a bit 

Before descending into such a pit. 

Fm out of it; good by. 

With prudent effort try 

Yourself to extricate. 

For me, affairs of state 

Permit me not to wait." 



Whatever way you wend, 
Consider well the end. 



-oo**;o-o- 



THE COCK AND THE FOX. 

"T rPON a tree there mounted guard 
*^ A veteran Cock, adroit and cunning, 
When to the roots a Fox, up running. 
Spoke thus, in tones of kind regard: — 
" Our quarrel, brother, 's at an end ; 
Henceforth, I hope to live your friend; 
For peace now reigns 
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through-out' do-maius' frartSr'-nal 

Throughout the animal domains. 

I bear the news. Come down, I pray, 

And give me the embrace fraternal; 

And, please, my brother, don't delay. 

So much the tidings do concern all, 

That I must spread them far to-day. 

Now you and yours can take your walks 

Without a fear or thought of hawks. 

And should you clash with them or others, 

In us you'll find the best of brothers; — 

For which you may, this joyful night, 

Your merry bonfires light. 

But first let's seal the bliss 

With one fraternal kiss." 

"Good friend," the Cock replied, "upon my word, 

A better thing I never heard. 

And doubly I rejoice ♦ 

To hear it from your voice. 

And, really, there must be something in it, 

For yonder come two greyhounds, which I flatter 

Myself, are couriers in this very matter. 

They come so fast they'll be here in a minute. 

I'll down, and all of us will seal the blessing 

With general kissing and caressing." 
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iddeo' er'-nuid 



*^ Adieu," said Fox; *'iny errand's pressing; 

ril hurry on my way. 

And we'll rejoice some other day." 

So off the fellow scampered, quick and light. 

To gain the fox-holes of a neighboring height. 

Less happy in his stratagem than flight. 

The Cock laughed sweetly in his sleeve; — 

'' 'Tis doubly sweet deceiver to deceive.' 



» 



-»o>Ko«- 



THE OLD MAN AND HIS ASS. 

A N old Man, riding on his Ass, 
-^--^ Had found a spot of thrifty grass, 
And there turned loose his weary beast. 
Old Grizzle, pleased with such a feast. 
Flung up his heels, and capered round, 
Then rolled and rubbed upon the ground, 
And frisked, and browsed, and brayed. 
And many a clean spot made. 
Armed men came on them as he fed. 
"Let's fly in haste," the old Man said. 
" And wherefore so ? " the Ass replied ; 
" With heavier burdens will they ride ? " 
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voy'-Srges proph'-e-sy dan'-ggr-ous 

"No," said the Man, already started. 
"Then," cried the Ass, as he departed, 
ril stay, and be — no matter whose; 
Save you yourself, and leave me loose. 
But let me tell you, ere you go 
(I speak plain French, you know), 
My master is my only foe. 



-«>oJ<Ko«>- 



THE SWALLOW" AND THE LITTLE 

BIRDS. 

"T^Y voyages in air, 

-L' With constant thought and care. 

Much knqwledge had a Swallow gained. 

Which she for public use retained. 

The slightest storms she well foreknew, 

And told the sailors ere they blew. 

A farmer sowing hemp once having found. 

She gathered all the little birds around. 

And said, " My friends, the freedom let me take 

To prophesy a little, for your sake. 

Against this dangerous seed. 

Though such a bird as I 

Knows how to hide or fly. 
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un'-a-wares niul'-ti-tudes proph'-et-eas 

You Birds a caution need. 

See you that waving hand? 

It scatters on the land 

What well may cause alarm. 

'Twill grow to nets and snares, 

To catch you unawares, 

And work you fatal harm. 

Great multitudes, I fear. 

Of you, my Birdies dear. 

That falling seed so little. 

Will bring to cage or kettle. 

But though so perilous the plot. 

You now may easily defeat it. 

All lighting on the seeded spot. 

Just scratch up every seed and eat it." 

The little Birds took little heed, 

So fed were they with other seed. 

Anon the field was seen 

Bedecked with tender green. 
The Swallow's warning voice was heard again : - 
"My friends, the product of that deadly grain 
Seize now, and pull it root by root. 
Or surely you'll repent its fruit." 
"False, babbling prophetess," says one, 
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marture' proph'-e-eied ad-ven'-tiir-ous 



You'd set US at some pretty fun. 

To pull this field, a thousand birds are needed, 

While thousands more with hemp are seeded." 

The crop now quite mature, 

The Swallow adds, " Thus far I've failed of cure. 

I've prophesied in vain 

Against this fated grain. 

It's grown. And now, my bonny Birds, 

Though you have disbelieved my words 

Thus far, take heed at last, 

When you shall see the seed-time past. 

And men, no crops to labor for. 

On Birds shall wage their cruel war, 

With deadly net and noose; 

Of flying then beware. 

Unless you take the air. 

Like woodcock, crane, or goose. 

But stop; you re not in plight 

For suph adventurous flight. 

O'er waves and desert sands. 

In search of other lands. 

Hence, then, to save your precious souls, 

Remaineth but to say, 

'Twill be the safest way 
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slaugh'-ter jar'-gon in'-stlncts 

To chuck yourselves in holes." 

Before she had thus far gone, 

The Birdlings, tired of hearing, 

And laughing more than fearing, 

Set up a greater jargon 

Than did, before the Trojan slaughter. 

The Trojans, round old Priam's daughter; 

And many a bird, in prison grate. 

Lamented soon a Trojan fate. 



'Tis thus we heed no instincts but our own; 
Believe no evil, till the evil's done. 

Note. — The reference is to the siege of Troy, following the 
capture of IIel6n, wife of the Spartan king, and the greatest beauty 
of the age, by Paris, the son of Priam, king of Troy. The story ia 
the subject of Homer's Iliad. 



A 



THE LITTLE FISH AND THE FISHER 

LITTLE Fish will grow. 
If life be spared, a great; 

But yet to let him go. 

And for his growing wait. 

May not be very wise. 

As 'tis not sure your bait 
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clem'-en-cy bensought' fu'-ture 

Will catch him, when of size. 

Upon a river bank, a Fisher took 

A tiny troutling from his hook. 

Said he, " 'Twill serve to count, at least, 

As the beginning of my feast; 

And so ril put it with the rest." 

This little Fish, thus caught. 

His clemency besought. 

"What will your honor do with me? 

I'm not a mouthful, as you see. 

Pray let me grow to be a trout, 

And then come here, and fish me out. 

Some alderman, who likes things nice. 

Will buy me then at any price. 

But now, a hundred such you'll have to fish. 

To make a single good-for-nothing dish." 

" Well, well, be it so," replied the Fisher. 

My little Fish, who play the preacher. 

The frying-pan must be your lot. 

Although, no doubt, you like it not. 

I fry the fry that can be got." 



In some things men of sense 

Prefer the present to the future tense. 
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mon'-arch f&g'-ots m&x'-im 

DEATH AND THE ^ATOODMAN. 

A POOR Wood-chopper, with his fagot-load, 
Whom weight of years, as well as load, 
oppressed, ^ 
Sore groaning in his smoky hut to rest, 
Trudged wearily along his homeward road. 
At last upon the ground his wood he throws, 
And sits him down to think o'er all his woes. 
To joy a stranger since his hopeless birth — 
What poorer wretch upon this rolling earth? 
No bread sometimes, and ne'er a moment's rest. 
Wife, children, soldiers, landlords, public tax. 
All wait the swinging of his old, worn axe. 
And paint the veriest picture of a man unblest. 
On Death he calls. Forthwith that monarch grim 
Appears, and asks what he should do for him. 
"Not much, indeed. A little help I lack 
To put these fagots on my back." 



Death ready stands all ills to cure; 
But let us not his cure invite. 
Than die, 'tis better to endure. 
Is both a manly maxim and a right. 



KUSSIAN FABLES. 



BY KRILOF. 



THE EDUCATION OF THE LION. 

rpiO the Lion, king of the forests, was given 
-'- a son. 

Among us, a child a year old, even if it be- 
long to a royal family, is small and weak. But, 
by the time it has lived a twelvemonth, a lion- 
cub has long ago left off its baby-clothes. 

So, at the end of a year, the Lion began to 
consider that he must not allow his royal son to 
remain ignorant, that the dignity of the kingdom 
be not degraded, and that when the son's turn 
should come to govern the kingdom, the nation 
should have no cause to reproach the father on 
his account. 

But whom should he entreat, or compel, or 
induce by rewards, to instruct the czarevitch to 
become a czar? 

The Fox is clever, but it is terribly addicted 
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pgr-pef -ti-ally r^-u-lar'-My tacZ-tics 

to lying, and a liar is perpetually getting into 
trouble. "No," thought the Lion, "the science 
of falsehood is not one which princes ought to 
study." 

Should he trust him to the Mole? All who 
speak of that animal say that it is an extreme 
admirer of order and regularity; that it never 
takes a step till it has examined the ground before 
it, and that it cleans and shells with its own 
paws every grain of corn that comes to its table. 
In fact, the Mole has the reputation of being very 
great in small affairs; but, unfortunately, it can- 
not see anything at a distance. The Mole's love 
of order is an excellent thing for animals of its 
own kind, but the Lion's kingdom is considerably 
more extensive than a mole-run. 

Should he choose the Panther? The Panther 
is brave and strong, and is, besides, a great 
master of military tactics ; but the Panther knows 
nothing of politics, is ignorant of everything that 
belongs to civil affairs. A king must be a judge 
and a minister as well as a warrior. The Pan- 
ther is good for nothing but fighting; so it, too, 
is unfit to educate royal children. 
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ac-quaint'-ance tu'-tor dlf'-fl-€ul-ty 

To be brief, not a single beast, not even the 
Elephant himself, who was as much esteemed in 
the forest as Plato used to be in Greece, seemed 
wise enough to satisfy the Lion. 

By good fortune, or the opposite, — we shall 
find out which, — another king, the king of birds, 
the Eagle, an old acquaintance and friend of the 
Lion, heard of that monarch's difficulty, and, 
wishing to do his friend a great kindness, offered 
to educate the young Lion himself. 

The Lion felt a great weight removed from 
his shoulders. What could be better than a king 
as the tutor for a prince? So the Lion-cub was 
got ready, and sent off to the Eagle's court, there 
to learn how to govern. 

And now two or three years go by. Ask whom 
you will, meanwhile, you hear nothing but praise 
of the young Lion; and all the birds scatter 
throughout the forests the wonderful stories of 
his merits. 

At last the appointed time comes, and the 
Lion sends for his son. The prince arrives, and 
all the people are gathered together, great and 
small alike. 
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8cep'-tre c6r-tif'-i-€ate p6r-ceived' 

The king embraces his son before them all, 
and thus addresses him: "My beloved son, you 
are my only heir. I am looking forward to the 
grave, but you are just entering upon life. Before 
I make over my sceptre to you, tell me, in the 
presence of this assembly, what, you have been 
taught, and in what manner you propose to make 
your people happy." 

"Papa," exclaimed the prince, "I know what 
no one here knows. I can tell where each bird, 
from the Eagle to the Quail, can most readily 
find water, on what each of them lives, and how 
many eggs it lays; and I can count up the 
wants of every bird, without missing one. Here 
is the certificate my tutor gave me. It was not 
for nothing that the birds used to say that I 
could pick the stars out of the sky. When you 
have made up your mind to transfer the kingdom 
to me, I will immediately begin to teach the 
beasts how to make nests." 

On this, the king and all his beasts howled 
aloud; the members of the council hung their 
heads ; and, too late, the Lion perceived that the 
young lion had learned nothing of what was 
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des'-tined req'-ui-site av'-a-rice 

wanted, that he was acquainted with birds only, 
not knowing anything of the nature of beasts, 
although he was destined to rule over them, and 
that he was destitute of that which is most 
requisite in kings, — the knowledge of the wants 
of their own people and the interests of their 
own country. 

n o &o; oo 

THE PEASANT AND THE HORSE. 

A PEASANT was one day sowing oats. See- 
ing the work go on, a young Horse began 
to reason about it, grumbling to himself : — 

"A pretty piece of work, this, for which he 
brings such a quantity of oats here ! And yet 
they are all the time saying that men are wiser 
than we are. Can anything possibly be more 
absurd or ridiculous than to plow up a whole 
field like this in order to scatter one's oats over 
it to no purpose ! Had he given them to me, 
or to the bay there, or had he even thought fit 
to fling them to the fowls, it would have been 
more like business. Or even if he had hoarded 
them up, I should have recognized avarice in 
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o-pin'-ions au-da'-cious-ly e'-qual-ly 

that. But to fling them uselessly away, — why, 
that is sheer stupidity ! " 

Meanwhile time passed ; and in the autumn 
the oats were garnered, and the Peasant fed 
this very Horse upon them all the winter. 

There can be no doubt, Reader, that you do 
not approve of the opinions of the Horse. But 
from the earliest times has not man been 
equally audacious in criticising the designs of 
a Providence of whose means or ends he sees 
or knows nothing? 



THE PEASANT AND THE SHEEP. 

A PEASANT summoned a Sheep into court, 
charging the poor thing with a criminal 
offence. The judge was the Fox. 

The case was immediately in full swing. Plain- 
tiff and defendant were equally adjured to state, 
point by point, and without both speaking at once, 
how the affair took place, and in what their proof 
consisted. 

Says the Peasant: "On such and such a day, 
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ro'-guSr-y con'-science for-bome' 

I missed two of my fowls early in the morning. 
Nothing was left of them but bones and feathers; 
and no one had been in the yard but the Sheep." 
Then the Sheep depones that it was fast asleep 
all the night in question, and it calls all its 
neighbors to testify that they had never known 
it guilty either of theft or any roguery; and in 
addition to this, it states that it never touches 
flesh-meat. 

Here is the Fox's decision, word for word: — 
"The explanation of the Sheep cannot, under 
any circumstances, be accepted, for all rogues are 
notoriously clever at concealing their real designs'; 
and it appears manifest, on due inquiry, that, on 
the aforesaid night, the Sheep was not separated 
from the fowls. Fowls are exceedingly savory, 
and opportunity favored. Therefore I- decide, 
according to my conscience, that it is impossible 
that the Sheep could have forborne to eat the 
fowls. The Sheep shall accordingly be put to 
death. Its carcase shall be given to the court, 
and its fleece be taken by the plaintiff. 

Language Study: Who was plaintiff, and who defendant*** 
Judge from the story the meaning of adjure, depones, clever. 
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co'-pl-ous gen-er-os'-i-ty fSm'-Ine 

THE RAIN GLiOUD. 

A GREAT Cloud passed rapidly over a coun- 
-^--^ try which was parched by heat, but did not 
let fall a single drop to refresh it. Presently it 
poured copious streams of rain into the sea, and 
when it had done so, began to boast of its gen- 
erosity in the hearing of a neighboring Moun- 
tain. 

But the Mountain replied: "What good have 
yoii done by such generosity ? and how can any 
one help being pained at the sight of it ? 

" If you had poured your showers over the 
land, you might have saved a whole district 
from famine. But as to the sea, my friend, it 
has plenty of water already, without additions 
from you.' 






DEMIAN'S FISH SOUR 

" "T^TEIGHBOR, light of mme eyes ! do eat a 
-^^ little more!" 

"Dear neighbor, I am full to the throat." 
" No matter ; just a little plateful. Believe 

me, the soup is cooked gloriously." 
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moist'-ure man'-lirges thresh'-old 

"But Tve had three platefuls already." 

"Well, what does that matter? If you like 
it, and it does you good, why not eat it all 
up ? What a soup it is ! How rich ! It looks 
as if it had been sprinkled with amber. Here 
is a bream; there a lump of sterlet. Take a 
little more, dear, kind friend. Just another 
spoonful. Wife, come and entreat him ! " 

Thus does Demian feast his neighbor Phocas, 
not giving him a moment's breathing time. 

Phocas feels the moisture trickling down his 
forehead. Still he takes, attacks it with all the 
strength he has left, and somehow manages to 
swallow the whole of it. 

"That's the sort of friend I like!" cries De- 
mian. "I can't bear people who require press- 
ing. But now, dear friend, take just this one 
little plateful more." 

But on hearing this, our poor Phocas, much 
as he liked fish soup, catches hold of his cap 
and sash, and runs away home, not once look- 
ing behind him. 

Nor from that day to this has he crossed 
Demian's threshold. 
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gness'-es fa'-vdr ex-traor'-din-arry 

THE ELEPHANT IN I^AVOR 

ONCE upon a time the Elephant stood high 
in the good graces of the Lion. The for- 
est immediately began to talk of the matter, 
and, as usual, many guesses were made as to 
the means by which the Elephant had gained 
such favor. 

"It is no beauty," say the beasts to each 
other, "and it is not amusing; and what habits 
it has ! what manners ! " 

" If it had possessed such a bushy tail as mine, 
I should not have wondered," Says the Fox. 

"Or, sister," says the Bear, "if it had gotten 
into favor on account of its claws, no one would 
have found the matter at all extraordinary ; but 
it has no claws at all, as we all know well." 

"Isn't it its tusks that hate gotten it into 
favor ? " thus the Ox broke iil Upon their con- 
versation. " Haven't they, perhaps, been mis- 
taken for horns." 

Then said the Ass, shaking its ears, "Is it 
possible that you don't know hgw it has suc- 
ceeded in making itself liked, and becoming dis- 
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quar'-ter caf'-tan sIm'-X-lar 

tinguished. Why, I have guessed the reason. 
If it hadn't been remarkable for its long ears, 
it would never in the world have gotten into 
favor." 



TRISHKA'S CAFTAN. 

rriRISHKA'S caftan was out at the elbows. 
-^ But why should he ponder long over it? 
He took to his ^ needle, cut a quarter off each 
sleeve: so mended the elbows. 

The caftan was all right again, only his arms 
were bare for a quarter of their length. That is 
not so great a matter, but every one is always 
laughing at Trishka. So Trishka says : — 

"I'm not a fool. I'll set this affair straight 
also. I'll make the sleeves longer than they 
were before. They shall see Trishka is no mere 
commonplace fellow." 

So he cut off the skirts of his caftan, and 
used them to lengthen his sleeves. 

Then Trishka was happy, though he had a 
caftan which was as short as a waistcoat. 

In a similar way I have sometimes seen other 
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em-bar'-aased a-bus'-ing tSil'-^nts 

embarrassed people set straight their affairs. 
Take a look, at them! They all have on 
Trishka's caftan. 



-«»oJ©ic 



THE CUCKOO AND THE EAGLE. 

r 1 1HE Eagle promoted the Cuckoo to the rank 
-'^ of a Nightingale. 

Proud of its new position, the Cuckoo seated 
itself upon an aspen, and began to exercise its 
musical talents. 

After a time it looks around. All the other 
birds are flying away, some laughing, and others 
abusing it. Our Cuckoo grows angry, and hastens 
to the Eagle with a complaint against the birds. 

" Have pity on me ! " it begs. " I have been 
appointed Nightingale to these woods, and yet 
the birds dare laugh at my singing." 

"My friend," answers the Eagle, "I am a 
king, but I am not a god. It is impossible for 
me to remedy the cause of your complaint. I 
can order a Cuckoo to be styled a Nightingale, 
but to make a Nightingale out of a Cuckoo, — 
that I cannot do." 
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o-rig'-i-nal treas'-ure ec-cen'-tric 



THE MAN AND HIS SHADOW. . 

r I IHERE was a certain Original who must 
-^ needs desire to catch his own Shadow. 

He makes a step or two towards it, but it 
moves away before him. He quickens his pace ; 
it does the same. At last he takes to running ; 
but the quicker he goes, the quicker runs the 
Shadow also, utterly refusing to give itself up, 
as if it had been a treasure. 

But see! our eccentric friend suddenly turns 
round, and walks away from it. And presently 
he looks behind him : the shadow runs after 
him now. 

Fortune sometimes treats men in a similar way. 



■oOt©*t>o- 



THE PEASANT AND THE LABORER 

AN old Peasant and a Laborer were going 
home through the forest to the village one 
evening, in the time of the hay-harvest, when 
they suddenly found themselves face to face with 
a bear. 
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8carce'-ly ex-pires' be-rates' 

Scarcely had the Peasant time to utter a cry, 
when the bear was upon him. It threw him 
down, rolled him over, made his bones crack 
again, and began to look about for a soft spot 
at which to commence its meal. Death draws 
near to the old man. 

" Stefan, my kinsman, my dear friend, do not 
desert me!" he cries, from under the bear, to 
the Laborer. 

Then Stefan, putting forth all his strength, 
like a new Hercules, splits the bear's head in 
two with his axe, and drives his pitchfork into 
his side. The bear howls, falls, and expires. 

The danger having thus vanished, the Peasant 
gets upon his feet, and soundly berates the La- 
borer. Poor Stefan is astonished. 

" Pardon me ! " he cries, " but what have I 
done ? " 

" What have you done ? Fd like to know 
what it is you are so pleased about. You've 
killed the bear in such a manner that you have 
utterly ruined his fur." 
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THE CUCKOO AND THE COCK. 



" TTTQW proudly and sonorously you sing, my 
-LX dear Cock ! " 

" But you, dear Cuckoo, light of my eyes, 
how smoothly flows your long drawn-out note ! 
There is no such singer in all the rest of our 
forest." 

"But to you I could listen forever." 

" And as for you, I protest that when you 
are silent I scarcely know how to wait for you 
to begin again. Where do you get such a 
voice ? — so clear, so soft, so high ! But no 
doubt you were always like that : not very large 
in stature, but in song — a nightingale." 

" Thanks, friend. As for you, I declare on my 
conscience you sing better than the birds in the 
Garden of Eden. I appeal to public opinion in 
proof." 

At this moment a Sparrow, who had over- 
heard their conversation, said to them: — 

" You niay go on praising one another till you 
are hoarse^ my friends ; but your music is utterly 
worthless.'' 
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mu-se'-um In-ven'-tions coch'-i-neal 

Why was it, that, not fearing to sin, the 
Cuckoo praised the Cock ? Simply because the 
Cock praised the Cuckoo. 



-»o>Ko«- 



THE INQUISITIVE MAN. 

"/^ OOD-DAY, dear friend; where do you 
^^^ come from?" 

" From the Museum, where I have spent three 
hours. I saw everything they have there, and 
examined it carefully. So much have I seen to 
astonish me, that, if you will believe me, I am 
neither strong nor clever enough to give you 
the description of it. Upon my word, it is a 
palace of wonders. 

"How rich is Nature in inventions! What 
birds and beasts have I not seen there ! What 
flies, butterflies, cockroaches, little bits of beetles : 
some like emeralds, others like corals. And what 
tiny cochineal insects! Why, really, some of 
them are smaller than a pin's head." 

" But did you see the elephant ? What did 
you think of it ? I'll be bound you felt as if 
you were at a mountain." 
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re-mark' coiip'-le in-qui'-ries 

"The elephant? Are you quite sure it is 
there ? " 

"Quite sure." 

"Well, brother, you mustn't be too hard on 
me; but to tell the truth, I didn't remark the 
elephant.' 






THE STONE AND THE WORM!. 

""TTTHAT an ado every one is making, to be 
' ' sure ! How wanting in manners ! " ob- 
served, with respect to a shower of rain, a Stone 
which lay in a field. 

" Have the goodness to look ! Every one is 
delighted with it. They have longed for it as 
if it were the best of guests; but what is it 
that it has done? It has come for a couple of 
hours or so — no more. 

"They should make inquiries about me. I 
have lain here for centuries. Modest and unas- 
suming, I lie quietly where I am thrown. And 
yet I have never heard from any person so much 
as a ^ thank you P It it not without reason that 
the world is reviled, I cannot see a grain of 
justice in it." 
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ster'-ile cou-tin'-ues cdm'-r&des 

"Cease!" exclaimed the Worm, "cease your 
complaint! This shower, brief as has been its 
stay, has abundantly watered the fields, which 
were being made sterile by the drought; the 
farmers' hopes are revived. But you have con- 
tributed nothing at all to the ground in all your 
stay but a useless weight. It owes you no 
thanks." 

THE SQUIRREL IN SERVICE. 

A SQUIRREL once served a Lion — I know 
not where, or in what capacity. But this 
much is certain, that the squirrel found favor 
in the Lion's eyesj and to satisfy the Lion is 
certainly no light affair. 

In return for this, he was promised a whole 
wagon-load of nuts. 

Promised — yes ; but meanwhile time continues 
to fly by. Our Squirrel often suffers hunger ; 
and while grinning in his master's presence, has 
eyes full of tears. 

When he looks around in the forest, his former 
comrades show themselves here and there, high 
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te'-dious z§al'-ous-ly cush'-ion 

up among the trees. He looks at them till his 
eyes begin to blink; but they keep on always 
cracking nuts. 

Our Squirrel takes a look at them — he can 
do no more. At one time he is called away; at 
another, eyen dragged off in the Lion's service. 

But see ! At last the Squirrel has grown old, 
and become tedious to the Lion. It is time for 
him to retire. They have granted the Squirrel 
his discharge, and they have actually given it 
the full load of nuts. Excellent nuts, such as 
the world has never seen before. All picked 
fruit — one as good as another — a perfect mar- 
vel. Only one thing is unlucky, — the Squirrel 
has long ago lost all his teeth. 



-»o>Koo- 



THE TWO DOGS. 

TT^ARBOS, the faithful yard-dog, who served 
-*-^ his master zealously, happens to see his old 
acquaintance Joujou, the curly lap-dog, seated at 
the window on a soft cushion. 

Sidling fondly to her, he whines, wags his tail, 
and bounds about, nearly overcome with emotion. 
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sSr'-vlce drenched pur'-pose 

" What sort of a life do you lead now, Joujou, 
since the master took you into his mansion ? 
You remember, no doubt, how we used often to 
suffer hunger out here in the yard. How goes 
it with you now ? What is your present service 
like?" 

"It would be a sin in me to murmur against 
my good fortune," answered Joujou. "My mas- 
ter cannot make enough of me. I live amid 
riches and plenty. I eat and drink from off 
silver dishes. I frolic with the master ; and 
when I get tired, I take my ease on carpets, or 
on a soft couch. And how do you yourself get 
on / 

" I ? " replied Barbos, letting his tail dangle 
like a whip, and hanging his head. "I live as 
ever I did. I suffer cold and hunger ; and here, 
while guarding my master's house, I have to 
sleep at the foot of the wall, and I get drenched 
in the rain. And if I bark at the wrong time, 
I am whipped. 

" But, Joujou, how did you, who were so small 
and weak, get taken so into favor, while I serve 
thus to no purpose ? What is it that you do ? '* 
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cau'-tious-ly Srskew* d-wry 

" What is it ? " replied Joujou, mockingly. "A 
pretty question to ask. Why, I walk on my 
hind legs.'* 



THE STRING OF CARTS. 

A NUMBER of carts, laden with pottery, 
were going along in a string, and had to 
descend a steep hUl. 

Having left the others to wait a little on the 
top of the hill, the owner began very cautiously 
to lead down the first cart. The good horse 
which drew it supported almost the entire weight 
on his croup, not allowing it to roll down hill 
too fast. 

But a young horse up on top took to blaming 
the poor animal at every step he made. 

"Ah ! how wonderful ! praiseworthy creature ! 
See, it crawls like a crab! There, now, it has 
almost stumbled over a stone ! Look how awry, 
how askew, are its movements ! Ah ! it's bolder 
now ! There's a jostle again, only here you 
should have gone a trifle more to the left. 

" Oh, what a donj^ey ! It would all be very 






tfbU if it were night, or if it were up hilL Bai 
pow it is going, down hill, and in bri^t day- 
liglit. 

" One loses all patience in watching it. Really, 
it's a wateiw^rrier you ought to be, if jou have 
DO sense in you. But just look at us! See 
]xow we will dash along ! We woti't lose a 
moment. Kever fear for us, as we whirl our 
loads down." 

With these words the young horse strains its 
back, inflates its chest, and sets its load in 
motion. But the weight begins to press too 
heavily, the cart to roll too rapidly. Urged on 
from behind, and thrust from side to side, the 
horse dashes at a gallop. Over stones, across 
gullies, went the cart, amid shocks and bound- 
ings. More to the left, still to the left, till at 
last the cart and its load go headlong into the 
ditch with a crash. Then farewell to the mas- 
ter's fine crot'kery. 
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mou'-jiks (^pecuarUs) act'-u-al4y 

THE ^WOLF AND THE CAT. 

A WOLF ran out of the forest into a village, 
— not to pay a visit, but to save its life ; 
for it trembled for its skin. 

The huntsman and a pack of hounds were after 
it. 

It would fain have rushed in through the first 
gateway ; but there was this unfortunate circum- 
stance in its way, that all the gateways were closed. 

The Wolf sees a Cat on a partition fence, and 
says, pleadingly, "Vaska, my friend, tell me 
quickly, which of the moujiks here is the kindest, 
so tha.t I may hide myself from my evil foes? 
Listen to the cry of the dogs and the terrible 
sound of the horns? All that noise is actually 
made in chase of me." 

" Go quickly, and ask Stefan," says Vaska, the 
Cat ; " he is a very kind man." 

" Quite true ; only I have torn the skin off one 
of his sheep." 

" Well, then, try Demian." 

" I'm afraid he's angry with mC;. too ; I carried 
off one of his kids." 
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threat'-en-ing pro-tec'-tion des'-ti-tute 

" Run over there, then ; Trofim lives there." 
"Trofim! I should be afraid of even meeting 
him. Ever since the spring he has been threat- 
ening me about a lamb." 

" Dear me, that's bad ! But perhaps Klim will 
protect you." 

" Oh, Vaska, I have killed one of his calves." 
"What do I hear, friend? You've quarrelled 
with all the village," said Vaska to the Wolf. 
" What sort of protection can you hope for here ? 
No, no ; our peasants are not so destitute of sense 
as to be willing to save you to their own hurt. 
And, really, you have only yourself to blame. 
What you have sown, that you must now reap." 



-OOJOSOO- 



FORTUNE AND THE BEGGAR. 

A WRETCHED Beggar, carrying a ragged old 
wallet, crept along from house to house. 
Grumbling at his lot, he wondered that those 
who lived in rich apartments, and were up to 
their throats in money, should be always unsatis- 
fied, however full their pockets might be; and 



, 
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e-nor'-moua-ly dis-crS'-tion duc'-&t8 

that they should go so far as often to lose all 
they have while craving and seeking for new riches. 

"Here, for instance," he says, "the former 
master of this house succeeded in trading pros- 
perously, and made himself enormously rich by 
commerce. But then, instead of stopping, and 
handing over his business to another, to spend 
the rest of his years in peace, he took to fitting 
out ships for sea. He expected to get mountains 
of gold; but the ships foundered, and his treas- 
ures were swallowed up by the waves. 

" Another man became a tax-gatherer and gained 
a million. That was a trifle ; he wanted to double 
it. So he plunged into speculation and was utterly 
rumed. 

"Instances like these are countless, and quite 
right, too; a man should use discretion." 

At this moment Fortune suddenly appeared to 
the Beggar, and said : " Look you, and listen. I 
have long wished to help you. Here is a lot of 
ducats I have found. Open your wallet, and I 
will fill it with them. You shall have all it will 
hold, but only on this condition: all that falls 
into the wallet shall be gold ; but if any should 
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Croe'-sus gen'-er-ous emp'-ty 



fall out of the wallet to the ground, all shall 
become mere dust. Consider this well; I have 
warned you beforehand. I shall hold strictly to 
my compact. Your wallet is old ; don't overload 
it beyond its powers." 

Our Beggar is almost too much overjoyed to. 
breathe. He scarcely feels the ground beneath his 
feet. He opens his wallet, and, with a generous 
hand, the ducats fall into it in a, golden stream. 

The wallet soon becomes rather heavy. 

"Is that enough?" 

"Not yet." 

"Isn't it cracking?" 

"No, no; never fear." 

"Consider; you're quite a Croesus." 

"Just a little more; just add a handful." 

" There, it's full. Take care, now ; the wallet 
is going to burst." 

"Just a little more." 

But at that moment the wallet split ; the treas- 
ure fell to the ground and turned to dust, and 
Fortune disappeared. 

The Beggar had nothing but his empty wallet, 
and remained as poor as he had ever been. 
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ru'-Xned beg'-gar-y com-pSs'-sion 

THE PEASANT AND THE ROBBER 

A PEASANT who was beginning to stock his 
little farm had bought a cow and a milk- 
pail at the fair, and was going quietly home by a 
lonely path through the forest, when he suddenly 
fell into the hands of a Robber. The Robber 
stripped him as bare as a lime-tree.^ 

"Have mercy!" cried the peasant. "I am 
utterly ruined. You have reduced me to beggary. 
For a whole year I have worked to buy this dear 
little cow. I could hardly bear to wait for this 
day to arrive." 

"Very good," replied the Robber, touched with 
compassion ; " don't cry out so against me. After 
all, I shall not milk your cow ; so I'll give you 
back your milk-pail." 

THE FOX IN THE ICE. 

"XXERY early one winter morning, during a hard 
^ frost, a Fox was drinking at a hole in the 
ice not far from the haunts of men. 

1 " Bare as a lime-tree ; " that is, after the peasants have stripped 
off its bark to make shoes, baskets, etc. 
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t61'-er-8rbly n^-U-gence luck'-i-ly 

Meanwhile, whether by accident or from negli- 
gence does not matter, the end of its tail got wet 
and froze to the ice. 

No great harm was done ; the Pox could easily 
remedy it. It had only to give a tolerably hard 
pull, and leave about a score of hairs behind ; then 
it could run home quickly before any one came. 

But how could it make up its mind to spoil its 
tail ? Such a bushy tail as it was ! so ample, so 
golden. No; better wait a little. Surely men 
are sleeping still. It is even possible that a tha.w 
may set in meanwhile. In that case, it will be 
able to withdraw its tail easily from the ice-hole. 

m 

So it waits ; it goes on waiting, but its tail only 
freezes all the more. The Fox looks round ; the 
day is already beginning to dawn. People are 
stirring; voices are to be heard. Our poor Fox 
begins to move wildly about, now this way, and 
now that. But still it cannot free itself from the 
hole. 

Luckily, a Wolf comes running that way. 

" Dear friend ! father ! " cries the Fox ; " do 
save me ; I am all but lost ! " 

So the Wolf stopped, and set to work to rescue 
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meth'-od sim'-ple re-joic'-ing 

the Fox. Its method was a simple one, — it bit 
the tail clean off. 

So our foolish friend went home tailless, but 
rejoicing that its skin was still on its back. 
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APPENDIX. 



Moral Culture. — I would be glad to be able to com- 
municate to teachers of little children the results of my 
experience in the use of fables as a means of moral culture, 
and so of school discipline. 

It is easy and natural for children to go to the ant and 
the bee. There is no better stimulus to a class learning 
lessons than the example of the Crow bringing little pebbles, 
one by one, to raise the water in the pitcher to the reach of 
her bill; the influence of gentleness in the Lamb, magna- 
nimity in the Lion, pains-taking gratitude in the little Mouse, 
is more persuasive than examples from human conduct are 
apt to be, especially if drawn for the open purpose to 
influence. 

Even where, as in many of the fables, the picturing is 
that of cruelty, treachery, cunning, or vanity, the reaction 
of children is entirely wholesome, and the lesson is none 
the worse for being caught in the rebound. 

It is not wise, if it were possible, always to translate 
the meaning of a fable into a single word, though the 
picturing makes a better definition than any statement 
could give. But, with a little care, the most of the mental 
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and moral qualities on which character tarns, can be vividly 
presented under the form of a fable. 

Courtesy, kindness, gratitude, generosity, cheerfulness, 
courage, diligence, perseverance, ingenuity, fraud, folly, 
falsehood, deceit, cunning, strategy, vanity, timidity, bold- 
ness, improvidence, avarice, affectation, wit, wisdom, wilful- 
ness, obstinacy, vacillation, short-sightedness, discontent, 
cruelty, are some of the traits that can be represented by 
a single word. The best of the lessons is the sure reaction 
that an evil deed is pictured as bringing upon the one who 
performs it, and the homely teachings are what children 
need as a preparation for life. 

Natural History. — It is one of the qualities of a fable 
that whatever is represented as belonging to an animal 
shall be true to its life, or, at least, to our thought of it. 
The use, therefore, of so many animals is in itself natural- 
history teaching. If that branch is a part of the school 
work, this will intensify it ; and if it is not, the fables 
make a pleasant starting-point for general lessons on ani- 
mals' habits and points in their structure. It is understood 
that pupils will not be allowed to leave a lesson without 
some knowledge of the animal, if at the time, it is an un- 
familiar one. 

Language. — Most teachers know something of the value 
of fables as means of language culture. It lies partly m 
the fact that they bear being retold, paraphrased, analyzed, 
and commented upon to any extent. They are worn into 

the mind without being themselves worn out. 

* 
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And this is true of very few other things. It seems to 
spoil, for the time at least, the beaUty of most choice 
reading, to put it to school use ; and the more delicate and 
exquisite the beauty, the sooner it becomes hackneyed. 

A fable presents an independent, whole thing, which can 
be finished in a single lesson and followed by another, or 
not, according to the particular circumstances of the school. 
The language used in fables is such as belongs to ordinary 
life ; the words used are such as every one should command ; 
and the fables themselves constitute an important item in 
an education. Like the proverbs of a country, they are the 
subjects of constant allusion; and childhood is the stage 
in life wheti they can be most readily committed to memory. 
It will be found to require very little time to have all of 
them made familiar, so as to be recited by a class in the 
Third Reader. Exercises in composition also grow natur- 
ally out of the reading, and are suitable to the age of the 
children. 

When Reading finds its right place in the school pro- 
gramme, the examination of a class will not consist in 
listening to a paragraph read at sight, but will question 
what pupils have read, and what hold the reading has taken 
upon their memories; how it has exercised their imagina- 
tion, helped their judgment, and what it has contributed to 
that useful fund known as "general information." Since 
the school undertakes to educate, it must not fail in this 
necessary line. Pupils who have followed the work of the 
grades should be, in a sense, well read. 

Word Study. — The words at the top of each page have 
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been selected first, to be studied before the reading, so as 
to facilitate fluency and interest. They are marked for 
correct pronunciation, and divided into syllables. After 
the reading, they may be spelled or written ; and, where 
time can be found for the exercise, they may be profitably 
written in original sentences. 
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